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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS  * 


| gpm of the Stars and Stripes 6ver the 

White House late last week gave the only 
outward sign that the President was back in 
the Capital, ready for the opening of the special 
session of Congress which he has called for 
Nov. 15. 


Administration leaders in Congress began as- 
sembling for the usual advance conferences with 
the Chief Executive that precede the beginning 
of every session to plan the strategy for pushing 
through the legislative program. 


Farm legislation, one of the main items of that 
program, began taking shape. A broad bill, with 
the present Soil Conservation Act as a nucleus, 
was placed before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. It provides processing taxes on cotton, 
wheat and rice, and compulsory production con- 
trol of tobacco and corn. 


CROP CONTROL: ITS FUTURE 

A statement issued by Chairman Jones, of the 
committee, expressing preference for the volun- 
tary method of crop control produced the first 
note of dissension in Administration ranks. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace believes that 
compulsory control is necessary to make his 
ever-normal granary plan effective and it was 
indicated that he would appeal directly to the 
President for support. 


The aid promised to corn farmers, similar to 
that given last summer to cotton growers, be- 
came a certainty when the President authorized 
the RFC to use $85,000,000 of government funds 
for corn loans to guarantee to farmers a return 
of 50 cents a bushel. 


Although tax revision is not slated to be one 
of the subjects considered at the special session 
a subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee started work on a bill to be presented 
to Congress at the regular session beginning in 
January. Treasury tax experts began present- 
ing results of their eight months’ study. Their 
recommendations were not made public but 
were said to include some modification of the 
much-discussed undistributed profits tax. 


LABOR HOPES FOR UNITY 

Prospects for peace between the two warring 
branches of organized labor, appeared; brighter 
last week after two harmonious sessions between 
representatives of the ‘wo factions. 
which were discussed as a basis for peace were 
not revealed but both sides admitted that 
definite progress had been made when the con- 
ference recessed until this week. 


President Roosevelt, at his first press con- 
ference after his return to the White House, 
expressed the hope that the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. would unite. It was the first time 
that the President had publicly discussed the 
breach in any way, although he said he always 
favored amalgamation. In reply to a question 
Mr. Roosevelt said he did not know of any ac- 
tive part being taken by the government to 
bring about peace. 


The United States, at the opening session of 
the Nine Power Treaty conference in Brussels, 
appealed. to signatories for an “equitable ad- 
justment” of the Chinese-Japanese war. Nor- 
man H. Davis, American representative, said 
cessation of hostilities was essential to the 
peace of the world. Japan was the only sign- 
ing nation not represented at the first session. 
The conference voted to send another invitation 
to Japan to send a delegate. 


First official notice of the expected visit of 
the former King of England to this country to 
study industrial conditions, now postponed, was 
taken by the United States Government when 
the White House announced that “the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor will come to tea with the 
President Friday afternoon, April 12.” 


No official comment was forthcoming when 
the Duke, from Paris, announced postponement 
of his trip because of criticisms of a Baltimore 


labor union protesting against “slumming par- | 


ties professing to help and to study labor.” 


The President’s son, James, who is also his 
secretary, opened his “clearing house” for presi- 
dential problems last week. He conferred with 
the heads of some eighteen independent agen- 
cies of the Government who brought their prab- 
lems to him to decide whether the problems 
warranted the President's attention. 

So far none of the agencies have found it nec- 
essary to take an appeal from any of James’ 
decisions. 

President Roosevelt continued to look for ex- 
planations of causes back of the present set- 


back in business and was reported to be formu- | 


lating a plan of action intended to reverse the 
trend. In many government departments officials 
were found intensively studying ways and 
means to revive public interest in the idea of 
building homes. 
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HE American people-are scheduled to take a 

slight ¢ut in their total income next year as 

compared with this year. 

| > But as'the official ‘caléulators see it this cut 
isn’t going to pinch very much. There still will 

| be enough déflars of ineome’on which ‘the coun- 
try can live in about the style to which it be- 

came accastomed : during (1937. 

But some of the little extravagances that had 

| been planned are not té be! possible: 
This is contrary to the Government’s plans 
and is disappointing to President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt revealed to newspapermen this 
past week that he looks forward to the time 
when the people of this country will have an 
income of ninety or a hundred billion dollars. 
He observed, though, that the Lord alone 
knows when this goal can be attained. 
Actually, the expectation had been that there 
would be seventy billion dollars of national in- 
come in 1937. Things have not been going so 
well of late, so there isan official revision down- 
ward to sixty-nine billion dollars. And on Nov. 
| 2, the experts who determine such things ad- 

vised the country that “the national income for 
| 1938 fs ‘expected to be below the high level 
| which prevailed in 1937.” 

This means that after four years of recovery 
the American people are having to struggle 
along on a cut of more than 10 per cent in dol- 
lar income, as compared with 1929. 


PURCHASING POWER AS OF 1929 

During that year they had more than sev- 
enty-eight billion dollars to spend on the things 
they want. But in that year dollar prices were 
higher so that the sixty-nine billion dollars in 
1937 will buy about as much as the 1929 in- 
' come.’ The trouble is tha# the things bought 

now must be spread ovey a bigger nationad fam- 
| ily with more mouths to feed and more bodies 
to clothe and house. 

National income represents a measure of the 
nation’s well-being. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
the fluctuations in that well-being as disclosed 
by the books that are kept. These books show 
the cash purchasing power—as closely ‘as’ '¢an 
be determined—that is. received! by individuals 
and that is available for purchase of goods and 
| services either for current use or to be added 
to savings. — 

Included in this measure of income paid out 
are wages and salaries to workers, rents and in- 
terest and dividends and withdrawals to prop- 
erty owners and enterprisers. 

After 1929 there was a devastating drop in 
| the totals of this national income. The drop 
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* amounted to about 45 per cent. 
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It was accom- 
panied by a decline amounting to only about ‘25 
per cent in the cost of things that the American 
people buy, with the result that purchasing 
power was cut nearly one-fourth. 

This meant, in turn, that production slowed 
and jobs were lost because a smaller quantity 
of goods could be purchased. 

But since 1933 big raises have come through 
regularly: The first year brought about a six 
billion dollar raise, then a three and one-half 
billion dollar raise, then two more of seven bil- 
lion dollars each. In four years the country’s 
income shot up about twenty-four billion dol- 
lars and everybody felt better. 


STOP TO GAINS COMES TOO SOON 

Another four years of equal gains would 
bring the country within gunshot of the Presi- 
dent’s hundred billion dollar goal. 

Yet the raises now are to stop, at least tem- 
porarily, according to the bookkeepers and fore- 
casters in the Government bureaus. The pres- 
ent slowing and prospective halt has come, be- 
fore there is work for everybody and before 
the Government has found a way to pay for 
the things it has done to put more income inte 
the pockets of the people. 
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The burning question at the White House and 
in Congress now is what the Government may 
attempt to do to produce more raises in that 
income of the American people The key lies 
in ways to induce industry and individuals to 
borrow and to spend as a means of stepping up 
production and thereby creating jobs. 

A seventy-billion dollar income still is not 
large enough, at present prices of goods.and of 
government, : 

Income. now being paid out tothe people ‘of 
the country-is being divided up among» the 
groups in the population on about the same 
basis as in 1929. 

Thus: The country’s workers are getting 
exactly two-thirds of all of the inéome.’ Their 
proportion is slightly larger than in the 1929 
era. Only this time Government is supplying 
about 3% per cent of this forty-one billion dol- 
lars in the form of work ‘relief: wages: 

Owners of stocks and bonds and savings ac- 
counts are getting exactly the same proportion 
of total income as they got eight years ago. 
This proportion is-about 1414 per cent. Stock 
owners are getting half of this total, as they 
did-in 1929. : 


PROBLEM THAT STILL REMAINS 
Similarly, entrepreneurs—those who venture 
in business—are drawing out of the national 
income exactly the same proportion ‘of the total 
as in the last boom: year, or just under 16 per™ 


“cent,- 


Returns from rents and royalties, however, 
are slightly lower, amounting to 3,4 per cent of 
the national income as against 4.4 per cent in 
1929. 

These calculations of the Government’s ac- 
counts show that what income the nation has 
js being divided, bréadly speaking, about. as it 
was before the depression came to cause up- 
sets. 

But that division still is not such that all 
In other 
wotds, some wage and Salary earners are get- 
ting more than in 1929 and some others are get- 
ting much less or none at all. And Government 
is found to be much ‘more important ds a’ sup- 
plier-ef.income than it was in the boom year 

The problem is to get the curve of national 
income. headed upward. again—while prices stay 
steady or decline—so that there will be enough 
purchasing power to speed up industry. 

At the moment the trend is away from the 
hundred billion dollar goal. 

(How economists believe the national 
income can be increased is discussed in 

“The Question of the Week”, on Page 13.) 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


= the temper ofthe returning Congress 
one of continded independence the Presi- 
dent's legislative program faces hard sledding. 


Both Houses will shy at processing taxes in 
proposed new farm controls but are likely to 
vote them in the end, probably not before 


March 15. 


The House probably will tone down the wage 
and hgur control bill already passed by the Sen- 
ate and the final measuré will be only a bare 
shadow of what the President originally wanted. 


Tax revision is likely to be more in line with 
White House wishes. The House will threaten 
to run away with a sweeping modification of the 
corporation surtax but the Senate will save the 
day for the Administration. 


Some modificatidn of the surtax may be ex- 
pected, involving specifig’and strictly limited 
concessions to corpogations in debt and cor- 
porations with insiifficient capital. Tax losses 
probably would be made up by raising surtaxes 
on individual incomes between $10,000 and 
$100,000 arid by a small increase in the base cor- 
poration income tax. > : 


“CONGRESS VS. EKECUTIVE 


A dent a ot A prospect for the 


President's plan of ig vt alizing more control 


over the machinery of 4 overnment into his own 
hands. Paks 


Furthermore, the President is due to become 
increasingly concerned about these things: 


Growing sentiment in Congress to cut interest 
rates on three billions of HOLC loans. The 
HOLC already is building up a defense against 
this onslaught. 


Stirrings in the minds of Congressmen that 
it might not be a bad idea to take two or three 
billions of this country’s twelve billion dollar 
gold hoard to finance new spending experi- 
ments. 

Pressure on Congress from the States to ap- 
propriate large additional sums for relief if ex- 
pectations of greater unemployment materialize, 
Such action if taken would nullify Administra- 
tion budget balancing plans. 


All signs are that Mr. Roosevelt intends to try 
to encourage expansion and venturing by pri- 
vate industry to revive lagging recovery and to 
promote employment, if he can do so without 
backing too much water. 


Gestures the President has in mind, in addi- 
tion to modification of the corporation surtax, 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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CCC—INKED FOR LIFE 


Starting with Robert Fechner (left), Director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the entire personnel of 
the “forest army,” down to the rawest rookie, will be 
fingerprinted. More than 300,000 enrollees are ex- 
pected to have their fingerprints added to the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s civil fingerprint file. Director 
Fechner is shown being fingerprinted by Samuel 
Sacco of the War Department. 
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Revising Tax Laws 


To Yield 7 Billions 


Modification of levy on surpluses. 
Effects of business slump. More 
income taxes? 


REASURY officials are off on a new tax hunt. 
Havine conceded that modification of the un- 
distributed surplus tax is warranted, their job now 
is to suggest toCongress how the revenue lost there- 
by can be made up somewhere else. 

Economists work across the street from the White 
House on estimates of how much the present laws, 
if left unchanged, would yield in the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1. Upon their conclusion prob- 
ably depends whether the tax revision bill will 
alter income levies. 

The tax sub-committee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee has decided, in the words of 
Chairman Vinson, to be guided by those estimates. 
“We intend to assure revenue equalling—but not 
exceeding—what existing laws would bring in,” he 
said. 


TWO OBJECTIVES IN VIEW 


Another objective is to remove inequities. To 
judge from sentiment in the sub-committee and at 
the Treasury, alteration of the taxes on undis- 
tributed corporate surpluses and on capital gains 
will be considered first. This probably will lead 
to relief for the smaller corporations, for those in 
debt or emerging from bankruptcy, and where div- 
idends are restricted by contract. 

The principles of surplus and capital gains tax- 
ation are entrenched. Protests that the existing 
levies discourage plant expansion and new indus- 
trial ventures have made an impression, however. 
Officials listen more readily to such complaints than 
before. Nevertheless, they feel that many objections 
are based on a desire to escape taxes more than on 
a conviction of unsoundness. It appears that ex- 
emptions or reductions granted will be restricted. 


BUDGET BALANCING A FACTOR 


Asked how much revenue would be sought, Mr. 
Vinson said he could not answer “because it de- 
pends on too many different things.” It has been 
indicated, however, that the declared intention to 
balance the budget is based on an annual expendi- 
ture of about $7,000,000,000—some $3,000,000,000 
more than in pre-depression years. 

Like the business man who finds it difficult to an- 
ticipate what to expect a year ahead, the Treasury 
is having trouble in trying to estimate what present 
taxes would yield beginning with the March, 1938, 
payments. Their answer will not be known until 
the President submits his budget message to Con- 
gress in January. 

The outlook was comparatively bright at the 
Start of this year. The Treasury advised the Presi- 
dent $7,293,000,000 in revenue could be expected. By 
April, this had fallen to $6,906,000,000. The latest 
estimate was down to $6,650,000,000. 


TO SPEND OR TO TAX? 

’ Declines in the stocks and commodities markets 
and predictions of increased unemployment in re- 
cent weeks have caused a re-examination of the 
prospects. Little ground for reassurance about fu- 
ture revenues has been found. Nor is there any 
Sign of an appreciable reduction in expenditures. 

The money must come from somewhere, some 
day. It is with this in mind, apparently, that Mr. 
Vinson has set to work. The fact that 1938 is an 
election year does not make his task any easier. 
Congressmen prefer to spend rather than tax before 
campaigning for another term. 

The committee members at first are meeting in 
executive session with Treasury experts for discus- 
sion of the studies made under direction of Under- 
Secretary Roswell Magill. Later on public hearings 
will be held. Then the members intend to question 
closely the spokesmen for business organizations 
that have been contending for a “cushioning” at 
least of the levies on surpluses and on profits made 
from stock and real estate dealings. 

It is here that the importance of the 1938-39 reve- 
nue estimates becomes apparent. Should business 
recession linger and the tax yield decline propor- 
tionately, while at the same time causing unem- 
ployment and public demand for another huge 
relief appropriation, the tax revision bill may have 
to be much more comprehensive than originally 
intended. 

Though slow to speak about it, some Ways and 
Means Committee members believe an opening of 
the income tax schedules may be forced. Some talk 
of broadening the base is heard. There is more 
about increasing the taxes on incomes between 
$10,000 and $100,000. 


| OF SPECULATION—SOME TASKS FOR CONGRESS 
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THE NEWS PARADE—A PRESIDENTIAL VIEW 
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Vhe Presudeut's Waal 


PHORIST Franklin Delano Roosevelt, fresh 
[ from a Hyde Park sojourn, faced some 100- 
and-odd newspaper men and with disengaging 
candor, cheerfully remarked that he felt like 
inventing a new proverb or aphorism—“Specula- 
tion in news stories is just as dangerous as 
speculation in the stock exchange.” 

Press correspondents whose work requires a 
certain amount of “speculation” or its more 
favored synonym—intuition—might have taken 
their cue from the Bard of Avon who, with dis- 
engaging candor, remarked in Macbeth: 

“Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with!” 

Press camera men, whose work also requires a 
certain amount of “speculation” or its more 
favored synonym—visual perception—were at 
that aphoristic moment clustered at the door 
of the Executive Offices, 


PRESIDENT AVOIDS § While newspaper men 
were asking whether any 


TALK OF “QUARREL Presidential action would 
IN COAL BOARD be forthcoming in re- 


spect to reports of quarrelling among members 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission and were 
being told that the President did not know, that 
he had not checked up, but would do so, mem- 
bers of the Commission were getting ready to 
set hats to their collective heads and journey 
to the White House. Intuitive camera men were 
all set to “mug” them when they arrived. 

After the White House talk-fest the Com- 
mission deemed it advisable for the Executive 
Offices to make the public statement. 

Until such time as it appeared, news writers 
wondered about one other question, to which 
answer was made. Asking if the White House 
planned to dg anything to make the Stock Ex- 
change less dangerous brought the astigmatic 
information that there were two ways of look- 
ing at it—the more dangerous, the less people 
ought to go into it. If it were not dangerous, 
everybody would make money out of it. 

Did the President then think the Stock Ex- 
change dangerous? 

That, it seemed, did not make sense. 

Other events during the President’s Week did 
not make sense. 

Three years of corn loans to farmers have re- 
sulted in 100 per cent liquidation of the loans. 
But with the indicated liquidation of RFC com- 
mitments, farmers were interested in knowing 
where this year’s loans would come from. The 
answer came last week with the President’s tele- 
gram to RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, authorizing 
him to provide the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with an advance pending reconvening of 
Congress, which will be asked by Mr. Roose- 
velt to provide the corporation with ample 
capital, 


+ 





That the decision would add a hitch to the * 


President’s budget-balancing program was not 
looked for by Federal fiscal experts. 

Earlier in the week the President and his top 
ranking financial aides entered into discussion 
which, because of its broad scope, was believed 
to have included plans for balancing the bud- 
get in 1938-1939, means of financing the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed surplus crop program, 
the current business situation, possible revision 
of the capital gains tax and the corporate sur- 
plus tax and possible convening of a special con- 
ference of leaders in industry, finance, agri- 
culture and labor to formulate a long-range re- 
employment program, 


Election Day meant 
holiday for the school 
BUSINESS, PLEASE; children of Hyde Park. 
PRESIDENT VOTES Their cries of welcome 
formed a shrill backdrop for the voting activi- 
ties of the President. Just to preserve the of- 
ficial touch the chairman of the election board 
asked: 

“What is your name?” 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Farmer.” 

And with that, laughter came, cameras ground, 
bulbs flared for split seconds. 

Once outside, State troopers were all but 
bowled over as the children, in response to the 
President’s invitation of “Hey, come on, kids,” 
clustered about the White House touring car 
to have their pictures taken. “We're in the 
movies now,” laughed the President. “This is 
what we call a mob scene.” 

The next “mob scene” was filmed the next day 
in New York City, where the President had 
gone for a short visit. With a well-armed escort 
the President and his entourage swept down 
the driveways of the Hudson to his town house. 
While squads of New York's “finest” kept a 
sharp eye for his peace and protection, the 
President enjoyed a strictly private family 
luncheon. Feature of the short stay was the 
visit of fiery reelected Mayor LaGuardia, no 
stranger to the President’s inner sanctum de- 
spite his two-time skinning of the Tammany 
tiger. The double feature of the short stay was 
the visit of Postmaster General Farley coinci- 
dent with that of New York's “Little Flower.” 

During the election campaign the President 
had refrained from taking part, offering no pub- 
lic support to the Democratic candidate—a pro- 
cedure eschewed by his own campaign manager, 
who hitched more than one supporting trailer to 
the ill-fated municipal Democratic star. 


NAME, PLEASE; 


Minutes after the meet- 


ON WAY BACK ing the President once 
more was on the move 


TO THE CAPITAL back to the Capital. To 


New York’s ferry-boating public there was af- 
forded the spectacle of an ordinary ferry-boat 
moving across the river flanked by two Coast 


A FERRY RIDE 


been “sold down the river” for scrap and, like 
a barnacled giant, lay rusting at its berth await- 
ing the wreckers’ torches. 


for busy weeks ahead as conferences were 
scheduled with officials interested in the pro- 
gram for the special session of Congress, 


lina’s Senator James Byrnes, Chairman of the 
Special Senate Committee on Government Reor- 
ganization, said that his own bill providing re- 
organization of the Government would be the 
first business of the Senate when Congress re- 
opened its legislative shop. 


ice Commission survey of the practicability of 
a five-day week for Federal employes was ac- 
knowledged, it was not believed an immediate 
proposal would be placed before Congress. One 
high Administration official revealed that the 
survey would show that at 
would have to be added to the Government's 
$1,000,000,000 annual pay roll if such a program 
were accepted. 


A SPECIAL EDITION 





OF EXECUTIVE’S 
TALKS ON TOUR 


izes the Public Printer to pay the costs of a 
book of speeches the President made on his visit 
to South America last winter. 
book has been printed in a limited edition of 75 | 


added the bills incident to the projected trip of 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 
industrial tour of the United States cancelled, 
the White House tea service will not be used 
this week—and Mrs. James Roosevelt, daughter- 
in-law of the President, will not be able to ask 
Her Grace over the tea table, “Cream or lemon?” 


Guard patrol boats with a Coast Guard tug in 
its wake—just in case the President’s ferry 
broke down. 


+ 





The ferry didn’t break down—but the Presi- 
dent was afforded an excellent view of the 
broken-down “Leviathan,” which had recently 


Back in Washington the President prepared 


After a White House conference, South Caro- 





Although Presidential interest in a Civil Serv- 


least $60,000,000 


To the President's per- 
sonal expense account 
may be added a tidy sum 
unless Congress author- 


The 108-page 


copies of which 20, personally autographed by 
the President have been sent to the heads of 
South American States. Set by hand, with hand 
made paper, deckled on both sides and bottom, 
with top edges finished in burnished gold, the 
book, printed in four languages, English, Span- | 
ish, Portuguese and French, is described as | 
being the finest specimen of printing and book | 
binding, and probably the most 
turned out by the Government Printing Office. 


costly, ever 


To the public’s expense account will be added 


the retirement annuities of Charles H. Robb, 
Associate Justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, who in 
his letter of resignation to the President, to take 
effect on his 70th birthday, availed himself of 
the rights, privileges and judicial duties pre- 
scribed by law. 


To the public expense account will not be 


With the 


DEREK Fox. 
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Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of + 
Agriculture, took the lead in 
recommending to President 
Roosevelt that some changes be 
made in the new surtax on the 


Social Security Act. Insiders say + 
the proposal 
thorization of immediate annui- 
ties for workers over 65, thereby 
opening an outlet for payroll tax 


contemplates au- | 


“= @¢ @ 


and one of the Senators who had  * 
helped plan the maneuver with- 
drew from the hearings to hide 


on governmental finance. The 
| speech has been considered care- 
fully by Mr. Roosevelt. It will 
seek to justify the deficit spend- 
ing of the past few years. 





~*~ * 


part of corporation earnings not 
paid out in dividends, but he did 
not recommend repeal of that law 
as some reports indicated. Right- 
wing pressure within the Ad- 


ministration to induce the Presi-; 


dent to assume a more compro- 
mising attitude in dealing with 
business leaders is increasing. 


x * * 


The new set-up in the Tennessee 
Valiey Authority, whereby the 
directors function like a cor- 
porate board and administration 
is left to a single executive, has 
decreased outward friction and 
improved the morale of the staff. 


kk 
A recommendation is going to 


the President that a change be 
made in the old-age section of the 





funds that would add quickly to 
the total of purchasing power. 
The present law calls for the first 
annuities to be paid in 1942, 


~*~ * * 


Personnel problems are among 
the principal topics in confer- 
ences between James Roosevelt 
and heads of independent agen- 
cies. Instructions have been 
given to reduce the number of 
drones, 


x * * 


AAA officials are chuckling over 
results of a Senate maneuver de- 
signed to bury the idea of new 
farm controls by revealing what 
the Senators expected would be 
farmer apathy toward these con- 
trols. Actually, hearings brought 
a chorus of demands for action 


| his chagrin, 


The White House, while listen- 
ing~with interest to suggestions 
for shifting direction, at the 
same time has a group of New 
Deal economists working on a 
plan for reviving the sort of 
Government controls over in- 
dustry intended in the frst NRA. 
Only this time, instead of codes, 
attention is being directed 
toward Federal incorporation 
and licensing. The idea of an 
economic council is being re- 
vived. 
* a ® 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr.’s speech before 
the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, according to those in a 
position to know, is to represent 


the President’s latest philosophy 








A five-day week for Government 
workers, it is reported in high 
Administration circles, is def- 
initely in the cards when the 
condition of the budget permits. 
xk * 

The Department of Commerce is 
making plans to issue statistics 
of income by States as well as 
for the nation as a whole, but the 
program is being held up because 
of the difficulty in obtaining ade- 


quate data. 
x * * 


Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, is not exactly pleased over 
Budget Bureau estimates in- 
creasing the amount of money 
to be returned to the Treasury 
by his agency during the next 
fiscal year. 





—Wide World 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, FARMER” 
President Roosevelt, shown with Mrs. Roosevelt at 
the voting booth at Hyde Park, gave his New York 
State occupation as “farmer” when the election clerk 
asked the usual questions of any citizen claiming 
the voting privilege. 
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The New Approach 
To Utility Problem 


Need of investment to provide jobs. 
Lag in power companies’ spending 
Government’s attitude. 


HE Administration wants the utility industry to 
start spending in a big way. To encourage 
that, and thereby to increase employment, a more 
conciliatory attitude toward the industry appears 
to be asserting itself. 

How deeply it is rooted, how long it may last, no 
one can say. Utilities spokesmen continue to strike 
out militantly on their side. 

There is no indication that fundamental Gov- 
ernment policies will be altered. The bill for seven 
“planning regions” like TVA will be pressed. The 
Government hopes for early victories in the Su- 
preme Court on issues over competition between 
public and private power plants and eventually on 
the Holding Company Act. But a readiness to say 
“Men, let’s play ball!” is replacing open hostility 
among some leading New Dealers. 


INVESTMENT NEEDED 

Necessity for private investment to take up the 
unemployment slack resulting from business reces- 
sion goes far to explain the shift in attitude. The 
recent statement by the Committee of Utility Execu- 
tives that construction in the industry is $2,600,- 
000,000 behind because Government policy has 
“frightened” capital was read closely in Washing- 
ton. The disposition seems to be to give them a 
chance to prove it by refraining from making new 
legislative proposals of a kind which would further 
antagonize utility interests. 

In the latest expression of the Administration at- 
titude, Frank R. McNinch deplored “ill-founded 
fears and forebodings.” As chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, from which post he is on 
leave to reorganize the Communications Commis- 
sion, he noted that private utility income has in- 
creased steadily in late years. 

“It sums up,” he told an investment bankers’ 
meeting, “that the industry is experiencing unparal- 
leled prosperity and that there is ahead of it an 
immediate and ever-increasing demand for meet- 
ing the nation’s requirements of electric power. 
This is a challenge to put aside skepticism now 
discredited by facts and go forward to the duty 
and great opportunity of responding to the de- 
mands of the consuming public.” 


THE UTILITIES’ REPLY. 

Complexities faced by the utilities because of 
Government were reviewed by the veteran Alex- 
ander Dow, president of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. While Mr. McNinch had contended that 
Federal control fortified securities’ values, the util- 
ity executive found fault. Reduced rates to con- 
sumers were out of the questian, he said, because 
of increased operating costs caused by accounting 
regulations, freight rate and coal price increases, 
and social security taxes. 

In further token of determination in organized 
business to press its point the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States initiated a referendum 
among its 1,500 member groups. The aim is to 
generate opposition to the Norris-Mansfield bills 
for planning regions. 

Three recommendations of a special committee 
will be voted on: 

1.-—The Flood Control Act of 1936 should be con- 
tinued and administered by the Army Engineers. 

2.—Agencies already in existence should coordi- 
nate Federal activities in relation to national re- 
sources. 

3—The Federal Government should respect 
States’ rights in their resources, and cooperate with 
the States on development. 


INFRINGEMENT ON STATES 

Among the many objections made to the pro- 
posed legislation were that it would either abridge 
or authorize the abridgement of the licensing policy 
of the Federal Power Act, that “national planning” 
would, in fact, be replaced by “regional planning,” 
and that State planning and utility commissions 
as well as State courts would have their jurisdic- 
tions infringed. 

The fate of the Administration power program 
in the Supreme Court doubtless will enter into the 
Congressional debates. Two foremost questions are 
whether the Tennessee Valley Authority may sell 
power in unrestricted competition with private 
companies and whether the Government can con- 
stitutionally help finance municipal plants which 
would compete with private companies. 

Leniency or none within the Administration, Sen- 
ator George Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, has returned 
to the Capital to fight for his regional planning bill 
as vigorously as he did for TVA. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
and farm and wage and hour con- 
trols, include: 


Quick modification of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration Act 
to permit Government guarantee 
of Joans up to 90 per cent of the 
valuation of houses costing less 
than $5,000, to be followed by a 
drive to revive home-building. 


A tacit gesture to the utility 
industry through liquidation of 
the PWA, involving an end to 
grants to local governments for 
purchase of power plants, and 
possibly opening the way to vast 
expansion of plants. 


Encouragement to the I. C. C. 
in its conclusion that railroads 
must have more revenue, even at 
cost of generally higher freight 
rates, in order to carry out needed 
roadbed and 


improvements in 


equipment. 


If these gestures do not prove 
sufficient to induce industry to 
take over the load of financing re- 
covery, the President has in the 
back of his mind the following 
projects: 


A corporation, capitalized with 
government funds, that would 
build low-cost homes 
scale and sell or lease those homes 
to people in the lower 
brackets. 


on vast 


income 


A revived NRA—without Sec- 


tion 7a or the wage and hour 
provisions—designed to provide 
machinery through which in- 


dustry could get together and 
determine broad policies affecting 
prices and profits and produc- 
tion. 


The stronger the present forces 
of deflation prove themselves to 
be, the greater is the chance of 
strong inflationary gestures by 
the President and Congress. But 
definitely to be discounted is the 
London rumor that further dol- 
lar devaluation is contemplated. 


Inflationary plans — taking 
shape—call rather for ways to put 
the nation’s vast credit resources 
to work, either through private or 
governmental machinery. 


The 
ness, involving prospective sharp 
of 


present set-back in busi- 


contraction fourth quarter 
profits, means smaller than ex- 
pected revenue for the Treasury. 
Also the set-back, involving an 
increase in unemployment, can- 
not help but upset plans for cur- 
tailing relief expenditures. These 
facts add up to lower revenues, 
larger expenses, delaying the day 
when the budget can be balanced. 


Irresistible forces of worker 
opinion and official pressure are 
driving the A. F. of L. and C. I. 
O. into a gradual settlement of 


+ “JOBLESS INSURANCE’: FiOW THE S 
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Coming test for program. Laws 
ready in 22 States. Half bil- 
lion a year to ‘cushion’ relief. 


EPRESSION and large-scale un- 


employment eight 
found Government in 
totally unprepared to meet the re- 


years 
this country 


9 
ago 


sulting problems 

Three years ago Congress ap- 
proved White House recommenda- 
tions for creation of a system of un- 
employment insurance that would 
serve to cushion the shock of future 
unemployment. 


Today, production in industry is 
slackening again Workers once 
more are facing the prospect that 
many jobs may be lost 

But this time machinery is set up 
and right now is being oiled pre- 


paratory to functioning in a big way 
after January 1 to meet the problem 
of unemployment 


ALL STATES TO AID 


At that time 21 States and the 
District of Columbia will be ready 
to begin cash payments to workers 
who lose their jobs. These will be 
in addition to Wisconsin, which has 
been paying unemployment com- 
pensation for the past year. Before 


the end of 1938, six more States will 
have machinery in operation. And 
middle 1939 will see all 48 
States, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska and Hawaii ready to deal 
with unemployment on a scientific 


the of 


basis 

From the standpoint of the worke1 
and of the taxpayer this develop- 
ment promises to be historic. 

Prior to 1933 the employe who lost 
his job in industry or business first 
used up his savings and then, if 
destitute, looked to private local 
charity for any assistance he might 
expect. 

After 1933 the unemployed could 
count upon Federal funds to pro- 
vide them with food and shelter af- 
ter application for public charity 
and after proof of destitution. Then 
in 1935, the Government substituted 
jobs for charity in the case of em- 
ployable jobless and left the unem- 
ployables to the mercy of the States 


INCOMES FOR JOBLESS 

Now, beginning in 1938, machinery 
will be functioning on a steadily 
broadening basis to provide an in- 
come for the newly unemployed as a 
matter of right and through funds 
accumulated for that specific 
purpose. 

What this will mean for American 
workers now employed can be seen 
by a study of the machinery that is 
about to begin to operate. 

This machinery, on January 1, 
will protect 11,000,000 workers in the 
following States: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Louisiana, Maine, 
eventual 


their differences and 


amalgamation. 


Declining employment compli- 
cates the problem of both or- 
ganizations. Promises of big 
wage increases and shorter hours 
of work can no longer be held out 
to prospective dues paying mem- 
bers. Also, first venture of or- 
ganized labor into politics showed 
the difficulty of getting any place 
while worker allegiance is di- 
vided. 


+ Mar 
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Massachusetts, Minne- 
Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsyl- 
Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin. By 
it will be ex- 
Missis- 
and 


yland 
New 
Carolina, 
Rhode 
Utah, 
Virginia and 
the end of next year 
tended to Idaho, Indiana, 
sippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
HALF BILLION AVAILABLE 
In all States employers of eight 
or more persons have been building 


sota, 
North 
Vania 
Texas, 
West 


reserve funds—pooled reserves in 
every State but Wisconsin, in which 


each employer has his own reserve 
These funds on October 1 amounted 
to $469,018.000, to which the Federal 
Government had added quarterly 
interest amounting to a total of 
$5,.233.000, bringing the total Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund of the States 
to $474,241.000. This fund is con- 

ly being added to and replen- 
ished by a tax of 2 per cent on the 
total pay roll of employers. The 
tax rises to 3 per cent on next Janu- 





ary 1 

Payments out of the accumulated 
funds start two years after each 
State system begins to collect the 
supporting pay roll taxes. 

It is against that background 
that John Smith as an average em- 
ploye of a firm employing eight or 
more workers in any of these 22 
States or the District of Columbia 
will face the future on January 1. 

Employe Smith has worked for 
his employer during all of the past 
But orders now become slack 
cannot be main- 
that will provide 
force. So the 
the following 


year 
and production 
tained at a level 
jobs for the whole 
boss says that after 
Saturday there won't be work 

In the past John Smith simply 
joined the ranks of the unemployed 
and hoped for the best. 


EITHER A JOB OR CHECK 

But now, with this notice, he will 
go directly to the local office of thre 
State Employment Service which is 
operating with the 
Federal Employment Service. Here 
he will register as unemployed and 
apply for unemployment compensa- 
tion. An interviewer will find his 
skills, his past experience and all 
ascertainable facts about his ability 


in cooperation 


to fill other jobs. 

It may be that the employment 
service finds some employer who is 
seeking just the man that Job- 
Seeker Smith turns out to be. In 
that case placement is made 

But, otherwise, Mr. Smith must 
contrive to get along on his own re- 
sources for from two to four weeks, 
depending upon the State in which 


he resides. If, after that waiting 
period, nothing has turned up, he 
will get a check from the reserves 


of the State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Administration. This check 
will be for 50 per cent of his previ- 
ous full-time weekly wage, in the 
case of most States, but will amount 
to no more than $15 as a maximum 


in all of them. 
LIMITS ON PAYMENTS 

While these weekly checks are 
coming, the employment service 


will be endeavoring to connect the 
job-seeker with some sort of em- 
ployment that he can become 
self-supporting again. But jobs may 
continue scarce for a long period, 
and in that case John Smith will 
draw his weekly check for a period 
of from 12 to 25 weeks, depending 
upon the State system under which 
his job was protected. 

It is only after this period and 
after the facilities of the employ- 
ment service have been exhausted 
that one-time Worker Smith be- 
comes a potential relief problem for 
the Government. Even then he may 
be able to pick up odd jobs, or he 
may have savings, or he may be able 
to look to relatives to help him out. 

In any event, for the workers now 
employed, Government is setting up 
machinery that will protect the 
worker against immediate destitu- 
tion in the event of unemployment 
and that will protect itself against 
the impact of sudden sharply in- 
creased relief demands. 

More than half a billion dollars 
in reserves built up by private busi- 
ness will be available annually after 
January 1 to cushion the jolt that 
unemployment nowadays gives to 
Government finances. 


WHAT EXPERIENCE SHOWS 

First detailed experience with un- 
employment insurance, however, re- 
veals some interesting things. 

Wisconsin has been paying com- 
pensation to its unemployed for the 
past year. The first payment, in 
fact, was made on August 17, 1936, 
to a Madison engraver who lost his 
job. In most States this payment 
would have come from a fund made 
up from a pooling of pay roll tax 
contributions from all employers. 
But in Wisconsin each individual 
employer builds his own fund and 
payments are made from it only to 
those individuals who lose jobs held 
with that employer. 

The first year of experience under 
this Wisconsin plan of individual 
unemployment reserves showed that 

52,000 workers had received 180,000 


so 
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THE QUEST FOR BETTER COORDINATION 
MONG the first to meet with James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent and a member of his secretariat, as he began his confer- 


ences with heads of independent 
Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security Board, and 


Arthur J. 


Mary Dewson, a member of the Board. 


and emergency agencies were 


The conferences are ex- 


pected to result in solving the administrative problems and effect 
better coordination. 








checks for a total of $1,080,000. The re pooled reserves, leading to a good 


average benefit to each workci as 
$20.50 and total benefits paid out 
amounted to only four per cent of 
the fund that employers had built 
up. The fund amounted to $25,- 
725,000, out of which total with- 
drawals amounted to $1,200,000. Un- 
employed drew checks from only 
2,600 out of the 4,300 individual un- 
employment reserves 


Not only did the Wisconsin scheme 


with its millions in reserve pro- 
vide !ess than an ancient poor lay 
grant to the unemployed it aided 
but it aided few workers because 


the State law goes out of its way to 
avoid payment of any benefits. 


OTHER LAWS LESS RIGID 

Most States have unemployment 
insurance laws designed along less 
rigid lines that of Wisccnsin. 
Their plans call for pooled reserves 
that then available to unem- 
ployed workers regardless of the ac- 
cumulated reserves of any single 
employer. But there are compli- 
cations that are arising out of State 


than 


} 
are 


s on 
onal 


sentiment among expe! 
to advocate a nat 


system of unemployment insurances: 


deal of 


subject 


The systems about to go into op- 
eration are geared to care for a vol- 
ume of unemployment about 50 per 
cent severe as that which came 
in the depression following 1929. 

The Social Security Board takes 
the position that the unemployment 
insurance system that goes into 
operation January 1 in a big way 
will as a comprehensive ex- 
periment out of which can come 
later changes and perfections. The 
experience of a multitude of John 
Smiths as workers and of Tom 
Joneses as employers will demon- 
Strate where the weaknesses in the 
methods of treating un- 


as 


serve 


different 
employment exist and where alter- 
ations can best be made. 


THE OLD-ACGE PROBLEM 

Until that experience has been 
had the Social Security Advisory 
Committee, meeting in Washington 
now, will pay little attention to the 





unemployment insurance program, + 
but will confine itself largely to de- 
tails of the other segment the 
Social Security System—old-age in- 
surance. That program already has 
bogged down on its administrative 
side. 

Of greatest significance from the 
official point of view are these two 
facts: 

First, Government 


of 


about to be- 


j 
is 


gin on a comprehensive scale to in- 


sure workers against the hazards of 
unemployment While the first 
systems of insurance are limited in 
scope and closely safeguarded, they 
do represent a long step in the di- 
rection of dealing with the problem 
of job loss on a definite and scien- 
tific basis that provides protection 
to workers as a matter of right. 





YSTEM WILL WORK + 


the first time that will serve to 
provide a real employment exchange 
through which the country’s em- 
ployers can operate to find workers 
skills they want and 
through which workers can be put 
in contact with employers. The 
country is to be covered with a net- 
work of employment offices that will 
not only be a source of unskilled la- 
bor and domestic help but that will 
have active records of all employed 
and unemployed workers and their 
Skills. This is regarded as a highly 
important of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program 

A decline in employment after the 
turn year will for the first 
time find the Government equipped 
to deal with it on a practical basis. 


for 


possessed of the 
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The Denver Zephyrs Over- 
night every night— most pop- 
ular and punctual of all 
Chicago- Denver streamline 
trains. Only trains in this service 
built of stainless steel, strongest of 
all modern alloys. Every accom 
modation, including roomier 
Pullman sleepers. Leave Chicago 
5:30 pm. In Denver 8:30 am. 
No faster train service. No route 
as short. Burlington all the way. 
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The Twin Zephyrs Leave 
Chicago twice daily— 8:00 am, 
and 4:00 pm. 6'2hours to St. Paul 

7 hours to Minneapolis—over 
the scenic Mississippi River route 
‘Where Nature smiles 300 miles.” 


Ride these Diesel-powered, air- 
conditioned wonder trains. All of 
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TO DRIVE THE WORLDS FINEST MOTOR CAR 


You would expect of the new Cadillac Sixteen a type of road mastery beyond any- 


thing previously known to the automotive industry. But, expecting all this, you will 


still he suprised when you take the wheel. The new V-16 engine, with its cylinders 


pitched ata hundred and thirty-five degrees, is a revelation in smoothness, acceler- 


ation and speed, And the car's balance and handling ease are equally sensational, 


There is nothing like it— anywhere else in the world. And remember — the new 


Sixteen is priced in the range of the twelve-cylinder cars, Why not see it today? 
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—* Tide of World Affairs ° 


Seeking Peace in China: 


The Nine-Power Parley 


Mensano « ES + 


Evasion of leadership. Hitler’s 
mediation plan. Britain and 
Gen. Franco. 





HE kick-off in the Nine-Power 

conference at Brussels claimed 
world attention last week. Soon the 
participants were in a huddle in 
midfield, with some disagreement 
over signals. Little early ground 
was gained toward the goal of a pa- 
cific settlement in the Far East. 
Outside the main scrimmage, Ger- 
many’s Chancellor Hitler expect- 
antly awaited chances to scoop up 
a Jumble. 

Uncle Sam showed himself a re- 
luctant bail-carrier on early plays. 
Norman Davis, heading the Ameri- 
can delegation, shushed suggestions 
that he be chosen president of the 
conference, an honor that went in- 
stead to Foreign Minister Paul Spaak 
of Belgium. In his opening speech, 
Mr. Davis disclaimed that the 
United States either had a plan for 
settling the Sino-Chinese trouble or 
wanted to assume leadership, though 
desirous of cooperating with the 
other powers. 

Next day again Mr. Davis side- 
stepped an attempt to hand him 
the ball. The conference proposed 
appointing a committee to open 
communications with Japan, in an 
effort to get her to reconsider her 
declination to attend the Brussels 
parleys. It was suggested that Mr. 
Davis be made a committee of one 
to do that. He declined. 

Then it was proposed that the 
committee should include delegates 
from Belgium, the United States and 
Britain. Someone suggested adding 
Germany—though Germany has no 
representative in the conference. 
France said if Germany were on the 
committee, she would have to be 
a member, too. Whereupon Italy 


+ 


declared if France was represented, 
Il Duce’s government must be, also. 
Russia chimed in to declare that if 
Italy was in it, the Soviet could not 
be left out. Thus it appeared that 
conference team mates were not 
wholly devoid of distrust of each 
other. 

FOURTEEN NATIONS GATHER 


On the opening day the 44 repre- 





sentatives of 14 nations, gathered 
around two green baize tables in 
the long, narrow hall of the Palais 
des Academies, listened to eight 


speeches, extolling the aim of end- 
ing the undeclared war in China, 
but not offering any specific formula 
for accomplishment. 

Mr. Davis, in his speech for the 
United States, stressed the point 
that any solution must be reached 
by pacific means and an “appeal 
to reason.” There was no exposi- 


tion of the theory expounded by 
President Roosevelt at Chicago, Oct. 
5, that the aggressor should be 
“quarantined.” 

Next day the conference began 


discussing the proposal to appoint a 
sub-committee to try to persuade 
the Japanese to consider peace over- 
tures and to tender good offices to 
both Japan and China, 

From Berlin came reports that 
Chancellor Hitler, who declined to 
have Germany represented at Brus- 
sels, felt himself qualified for an in- 
terventionist role and would ten- 
der his good offices as a mediator to 
Japan and China. 


THE THREE AUTOCRACIES 

Tokio reactions to this were un- 
favorable. And it was sure to be un- 
palatable to China, considering the 
fact that Germany and Japan are 
partners in a treaty, signed last 
year. Ostensibly designed to com- 
bat communism, this pact has prob- 
ably larger political significance 
than originally supposed, observers 
were saying last week, when Italy 
adhered to it as the third member 


+ 
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treaty would lead to 
agreements of 


{f the partnership pre- 
dicted that the 
further political 
much wider scope between the con- 
tracting parties. 

This tripartite grouping of the 
chief “have-not” nations of Europe 
and Asia that are under autocratic 
control tended to accentuate the 
cleavage, into rival world blocs of 
dictator-dominated and democratic 
nations. The latest phase of the 


coalescence of the three autocracies, 
foreign correspondents of the Amer- 


—Wide World 
A DIPLOMATIC PUTT 
Secretary Cordell Hull, putting aside 
the affairs of State for a short while, 
manages to sink a creditable putt on 
the green at Pinehurst, N. C., where 
he journeyed for a short vacation. 











ican press pointed out, was in some 
measure a development traceable to 
President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech 
threatening a “quarantine” of ag- 
gressors. Japan was reported to 
have been alarmed by the direct im- 
plications of the speech, and Ger- 
many and Italy are represented as 
having feared it meant an American 
drift toward unity of action with 
the Anglo-French entente. 


From Tokio last week came ru- 


| 


| 
| 


} 





at the Japanese government 
was considering the 
larization of its hostilities by a for- 
mal! declaration of war on China, to 
ling privileges under 
Such a material- 
embarrass 
ise policy by 
President Roosevelt to invoke the 
Neutrality Act and embargo war 
shipments to both China and Japan. 
Battle continued to rage inde- 
cisively in the Shanghai area, but the 
Japanese were reported to be mak- 
ing increasing gains in North China, 
particularly in Shansi province. 


LONDON CONFERENCE 


mors th 


trongly 


regu- 


full blockKac 
international law 
would 





zation present 


White H 


requiring 


As one international conference 
opened at Brussels, another was 
ready to fold up at London. The 


London Nonintervention Committee 
meeting, begun as part of a Franco- 
British attempt to force Mussolini 
to withdraw his Italian “volunteers” 
from Spain, bogged down on an 
anticlimactic level. It will ask both 
sides in Spain to approve gradual 
withdrawal of the foreign “volun- 
teers,” a formula that evades sharp 
issues and indefinitely postpones 
solution of the volunteer question. 

Meanwhile it seemed increasingly 
probable that the rebels with their 
strong Italian military aid, would 
win the war. Apparently in antici- 
pation of such an outcome, the 
British have made overtures to Gen- 
eral Franco for reciproca] appoint- 
ment of “agents” in England and in 
insurgent areas of Spain, ostensibly 
to protect British nationals and com- 
mercial interests in the latter coun- 
try. 

When Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain divulged the new move 
in the House of Commons, opposi- 
tion spokesmen challenged it as a 
step toward de facto recognition of 
the rebels. Mr. Chamberlain denied, 
however, that diplomatic relations 
would be established by the proposed 
arrangement. 


TROUBLES IN LATIN-AMERICA 

Possible resumption of controversy 
over confiscation of American prop- 
erty in Mexico was seen last week as 
a result of a presidential decree na- 
tionalizing 350,000 acres of oil lands 
under lease to an American oil com- 
pany. Reports have been made of 
recent other extensive confiscations 
of American land holdings. 

Under agreements by which Wash- 
ington recognized the Obregon ad- 
ministration, Mexico promised to 
seize no more property of United 
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States citizens without immediate 
remuneration 

Under President Cardenas con- 
fissations have been resumed. Land- 
owners apparently are deprived of 
legal recourse as result of decision 


of a Mexican Federa! judge refusing 


to hear the first case challenging 
constitutionality of the Cardenas 
nation-wide land division program. 

President Cardenas has been more 
successful than another American 


— 


executive in reforming th Supreme 
Court of his country. He succeeded 
in getting terms of Mexican Supreme 
Court justices changed from life to 
Six years, coinciding with the Presi- 
[Continued on Page 11.) 

















Sales | Efforts 


TEXAS 


| market-time in Texas all year long. Volume and variety 
of crops keep a constant procession of products rolling to 
market, and money rolling into Texas. 

Texas sends to the marts of the world huge shipments of 
grapefruit, oranges, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, spinach, cab- 
bage, peanuts, peaches and pecans. From these and other fruit 
and vegetable crops Texas farmers gain an annual income of 
over $33,000,000—but fruit and vegetable growing is only 
a small part of Texas agriculture. Cotton, rice, barley, wheat, 
corn, sugar cane and grain sorghum are 


other large and important crops that con- 
tribute to the prosperity of this great 


Texas industry. 


Although it is one of the leading agri- 
cultural states, with a total farm income 
in 1936 of $619,442,000, Texas is far 
from a “one industry” state. Cattle raising, 
sheep raising, petroleum production, sul- 
phur mining, timber milling and manu- AUSTIN-Y HousTON 
facturing are a few of the many big bag 
industries that make Texas a lively market 
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and a profitable place to 
direct sales efforts. 


To expanding industries Texas offers many attractive advan- 
tages. Abundant raw materials, low-cost fuel readily available 
favorable labor conditions, low living costs and a rapidly 
growing population make Texas a particularly profitable field 


for business activity. 


Here, in Texas and the Southwest 


1 » is the nation’s last great 
frontier where hundreds of thousands of families may find new 


and greater opportunity. The Katy, which 


serves the principal cities of the South- 
west with thoroughly modern Passenger 
and freight service, is proud of the part it 
is playing in the development of Texas. 
; As part of its progressive and construc- 
tive policy the Katy maintains an Indus- 
trial Department which will supply definite 
information about opportunities in Texas. 
Address the Industrial Development De- 
partment, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
St. Louis, Mo., or Dallas. Texas. 
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frankfurters take on glamour when served 
with Heinz Cooked Spaghetti! Just as it comes 
from the tin Heinz Spaghetti also makes a 
The long Heinz- 
made strands are drenched in a sauce of Heinz 


marvelous one-dish meal. 
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tomatoes, spices, perky cheese. Mmm. 
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The Question of the Week: 


The New York Times* — : 


New York City, 
Independent Democrat, 


answers: 


N view of the large vote which was 
| cast on Tuesday in this un- 
der the banner of the American La- 
bor party, it is interesting 
pare this experiment 
tics with another experiment in the 
same field, Detroit. 

By contributing 500,000 
votes to the total polled by the suc- 
cessful candidates in our own elec- 
tion, the Labor party in New York 
has emerged, at least temporarily, 
as a new “balance of power” in mu- 
nicipal politics 

In Detroit, on the day, a 
labor ticket sponsored by the C. I. 
O. was so badly defeated that it lost 
the Mayorality by a vote of nearly 
two to one and failed to elect a Sin- 
gle member of the City Council. 

The essential difference between 
labor’s experiment in politics in New 
York and labor’s experiment in poli- 
tics in Detroit is that in this city 
labor chose to throw in its lot with 
other groups which had at heart 
the interests of the whole commu- 
nity, whereas in Detroit the experi- 
ment ran rather in the direction of 
an attempt to establish a class-con- 
scious “labor government.” 


ty 
city 


to com- 


1 labor poli- 


undertaken in 


nearly 


same 


There can be no doubt that the 
New York plan—to which the new 
Labor party in this State has 


scrupulously conformed thus far— 
is the better of the two. 

For, as a matter of practical poli- 
tics, the attempt to use a party or- 
ganization. for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of a single 
economic group is necessarily pre- 
carious, since it invites other and 
more numerous groups to unite in 
opposition. 


JHAT national trends do the editors throughout the country 


see in the results of last week’s elections? 


Do the returns 


indicate swings in the tide of national politics or movements 


of national organizations? 


What bearing have these elections on the national campaign 


in 1940? 


In view of the dominating interest in the elections, these mat- 
ters constitute the Question of the Week. To present a sympo- 
sium of outstanding views of all sides, The United States News 
herewith presents the answers in editorial statements from many 


leading newspapers. 





The Herald-Tribune 


New York City, 
Independent Republican, 


answers: 
‘AN any national inferences be 
C drawn from the results of Tues- 
Has the New Deal at 
the long- 


day’s elections? 
begun to slip? Is 
awaited Republican comeback at 
last visible on the horizon? Is the 
much-heralded third party, radical 
and labor, a reality? ... 
The New York State 
perhaps the most clearly anti-New 
Deal. For Governor Lehman and 
others made strong pleas for Demo- 
cratic delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in order to back up the 
Roosevelt policies. The Republican 
campaign met the issue squarely. . . 
The Assembly results offer a close 
parallel. The Republican gains are 
impressive and well distributed... 
The New Deal has unmistakably 
lost momentum and seems likely to 
go on losing popularity. The Re- 
publican party, provided it is led by 
good sense and new vigor, as it was 
in New York City, can hope again. 
Reports that the C. I. O. had shot 


last 


results are 


+ its bolt 


and has incurred an un- 
popularity which would be an almost 
fatal obstacle to its political plans 
seem confirmed by the voting. As 
for a possible third party, it remains 
an outside chance, facing an uphill 
struggle and likely to play a major 
part in 1940 only if led by President 
Roosevelt at the head of a walk-out 
from the Democratic party. The 
history of the 1912 election suggests 
the probable consequences of such 
a personal venture. ... 

We repeat what we said yesterday. 
New York City has shown the way 
to the Republicans of the nation. 
Given new, strong leadership and 
a willingness to place public service 
above jobs, the party can come back 
with a rush. 





| Wall Street Journal 


New York City, Independent, 


“answers: 


WO resulis appear from a survey 

of the returns on municipal elec- 
tions in which labor participated ac- 
tively. The first is an almost uni- 
versal labor defeat; the second is 
an equally apparent element of la- 
bor strength in all of the elections 











WHAT NATIONAL TRENDS 
ARE SHOWN BY ELECTIONS? 





+ in which it took part as such 

It is far too e especially in 
view ol > del t n greeted 
Labor’s effort on almost every hand, 
save in New York where numerous 
other fa rs were basically re- 
sponsible for the LaGuardia victory, 
to jump to the conclusion that labor 
has suddenly acquired = sufficient 
strengin » lorce a new orientation 
in Ame: h politi For the time 
being, howeve the trend is in that 


direction 


The Baltimore Sun 


Independent Democrat, 


answers: 

¥ Washingion the politicians are 
carefully weighing the resuits of 

Tuesday's elections in an atttempt 


to determine whether they point to 
the formation of a new national 
political party. Some of them, par- 
ticularly those who have been asso- 
ciated with third-party move- 
ments in the past or who belong to 
minor parties today, believe that the 
chances of putting a new national 
organization into the field by 1940 
have been decidedly increased by 
the remarkable vote of the Ameri- 
can Labor party in New York and 
by the strength shown by other in- 


dependent or labor groups else- 
where. 
Observers more experienced in 


the ways of national politics are in- 
clined to discount this view. They 


do not think it safe to predict 
that a third party will now spring 
up because of the showing made by 


independent tickets in a half dozen 


cities. They feel that no such party 
can be put together in a few 
months. 


Yet it would also be unwise to as- 
sert that these groups will never be 
brought together in a national party, 
which is ultimate goal of all. 


the 


“Philadelphia Record 


Independent, 


answers: 

VEN three oustanding leaders of 

the New Deal could not convince 
the voters that Tammany and its 
candidate stood for what the New 
Deal stands for. The Farleys and 
the Wagners and the Lehmans 
could not, by their indorsements of 
Mahoney, lead the voters to forget 
that the true color of the New Deal 
was on Fiorello H. LaGuardia; that 
in terms of housing and relief and 
of government by experts, LaGuar- 
dia stood locally for all that Roose- 
velt represents nationally. ... 

It is hardly a secret that this 
year LaGuardia was not the darling 
of many hundreds of influentia] Re- 
publicans; that many of the powers 
that be in that party did not want 
him. But the people wanted him, 
just as they had wanted Roosevelt. 
They have elected him. It was not 
only Tammany that went to the un- 
dertaker’s Tuesday; the hoary tra- 
dition of party domination of the 
public vote went along with it. 





The Pittsburgh Press 


Independent, 


‘answers: 


N America’s largest city, labor can 
claim a great share of the credit 
for Mayor LaGuardia’s smashing 
victory But the story in the 
fourth largest city, Detroit, is dif- 
ferent. There the United Automo- 
bile Workers and the C. I. O., which 
had made a determined effort to 
capture the city government, saw 
their candidate for Mayor snowed 
under by a conservative backed by 
the business element. Essentially, 
the Detroit result appears to have 


[Continued on Page 13.] 








MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
CAME, SAW AND AGREED 


“You'll be ahead with 
a Chevrolet 


Millions of enthusiastic visitors in the first twenty-four 
hours! Scores of thousands of buying orders! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of requests for demonstrations! 

That’s the way people are greeting the new 1938 Chev- 
rolet—the car that is complete—the car that says to you, the 
minute you see and drive it, ‘‘ You'll be ahead with a Chevrolet!” 

Decide now to be kind to your desires and equally kind 
to your pocketbook by buying the car that bears the Chev- %3 


47 
7 


solet trade-mark—the symbol of savings! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 





General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 








MODERN-MODE 
STYLING 


PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 





GENUINE 
KNEE-ACTION™ 


ALL- SILENT 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 


VALVE-IN- HEAD 
ENGINE 


** FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 

















Styling as different as It !s beau- 
tiful, for this bigger-looking, 
better-looking low-priced car 


Smooth—powerful—positive... 
the 
travel . 
motoring protection. 


sofe brokes for modern 
. giving maximum 


(WITH SHOCKPROOP STEERING) 
So safe—so comfortable—so 
different... “the world's finest 
ride.” 


(WITH SAFETY GLASS 
ALL AROUND) 


larger interiors—lighter, 
brighter colors—and Unisteel 
construction, making each body 
@ fortress of safety. 


Giving the most efficient com- 
bination of power, economy 
and dependability. 


Giving protection against drafts, 
smoke, windshield clouding, and 
assuring each passenger in- 
dividually controlled ventilation. 


*ON MASTER DE LUXE MODELS 


ONLY 


General Motors Installment Plan— 
monthly payments to suit your purse. 


A General Motors Value 
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EVERY NOW AND THEN 


the most contented cow in the world goes on a garlic and 
wild onion bender and the resulting highly favored Grade A 
used to be a major headache to dairy farmers. Millions of 
gallons of milk, formerly wasted, are saved nowadays by the 
addition of a couple of oils made by Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey which absorb the objectionable flavor and are 
drained off. 

A small item in the manifold operations of a company as 
large as the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, it is 
nevertheless an all important one to the milk business from 
cow to consumer. 


IF ALL OF THE PETROLEUM moved annually in 
pipe lines were loaded in oil tank cars it would 
make up a train 40,000 miles long. One train like 
that and you would see some real action in the 
elimination of grade crossings. 


THAT THE COUNTRY BY AND LARGE is nowhere near 
a solution of the problem of “SPEED” is aptly demonstrated 
by two items appearing simultaneously in the daily press. 


Pennsylvania, currently engaged in straightening out 
its hilly, curving roads, abandons its forty-mile limit, 
permits motorists to drive fifty miles an hour—a 
higher limit than that of any adjoining state. 


Cumberland, Maryland, officials decide that motorists 
pay more attention to comfort and possible broken 
springs than to traffic regulations, so will rip up the 
smooth pavement on a curve in the city's residential 
district. Re-surfaced, the curve will have a series of 
two inch high bumps extending across it. 


In one state, the speeder gets the HIGH SIGN, in an- 
other, THE BUMPS. 


IF YOU ARE LEARNING TO DRIVE A CAR and are in- 
terested in boning up for your license examination, the 
hours from three to seven a. m. are the hours of greatest 
peace and quiet in the automotive world. Safety bureaus, 
tabulating the accident record, discovered that this early 
morning period was practically free of traffic crackups. 
Don’t, however, stay up all night waiting for the magic hours, 
Set your alarm clock and go to bed early so that you will 
be fresh for the great ad- 
venture. And when you 
start out, shift quietly and 
don’t race your motor. Lots 
of people are asleep at that 
hour. 










RESIDENTS OF THE DUST BOWL would hardly con- 
sider New York a dusty town although meteorologists re- 
port that every cubic mile of air in the big town is laden 
with 1,33 tons of dust. Other cities suffer similarly. 
Automotive engineers, wise to air pollution, developed the 
present day air cleaners and oil filters for your car. These 
ingenious safeguards contribute to maximum engine effi- 
ciency but they must be inspected and serviced at regular in- 
tervals. Ask the man at the Esso Dealer station to check 
these two all imporvant items for your protection. 


TALL GRASS AROUND THE BASE of oilstorage 
tanks constitutes a potential fire hazard. At the 
Standard Oil tank farm in Bayway, N. J., a flock 
of goats earn their keep by eating the grass, have 
done so for many years. 

One particularly handsome specimen took the day 
off to win top honors as handsomest goat in a 
Metropolitan New York area bock beer competi- 
tion, returned to the flock and, according to re- 
ports, hasn’t let good looks interfere with his job. 


IN SHANGHAI, death comes winging from the skies and 
thousands perish. Headlines, black with tragedy, chill our 
hearts. We can only strive towards the hope of interna- 
tional peace, and meanwhile preserve our democracy and 
the lives and life blood of those who contribute to its unity 
and strength. Are we doing that? 


In the past eight months, 24,520 people died in the U. S. as 
a result of traffic accidents. That averages 3,065 deaths a 
month or nearly 102 a day. Are we alarmed at these statis- 
tics? Does the carelessness which was the basic factor in 
their totals send our editors to the press room in search of 
bigger headlines? No. The page 1 news loudly declaims 
the death of two hundred Chinese heedlessly blasted to bits. 
We were more concerned with the safety of a small group 
of foreigners in the International quarter of Shanghai than 
that of the 3,850 people who died during August as a result 
of careless driving in these United States. Last year an 
all time high of 36,500 deaths provoked a frenzied national 
campaign for safer driving. We resolved that those who 
had been sacrificed through carelessness should not have 
died in vain. And yet, death careens along the nation’s streets 
and highways unchecked. Do we forget so easily? 


NORTHROP CLAREY, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


The United States News 
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“REVERSE POLITICS” 
Customary procedure for Governors is the United 
States Capitol as the next step in their political 
careers. Reversing that procedure is New Jersey's 
Democratic Senator A. Harry Moore, who, after two 
terms as Governor, was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1934 for a term which would not expire 
until 1941. Last week Senator Moore was the victor 
in a race for the governorship that may be contested 
by the defeated Republican candidate. 
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Behind the Balloting: 
What Results Show 


Conflicting political winds. President 
Roosevelt’s position. Temporary 
Coma for Tammany Hall. 


S FIERY little Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia chugged 
around New York City on election day, a black 
cat was noticed slithering across the street almost 
under the wheels of his automobile. Unsuperstiti- 
ous and disdainful of jinx signs, the mayor drove 
cheerily on. Lustily piping fusionist harmony, his 
bandwagon rolled on, too, to triumphal victory. 
Another big cat, yellow with black stripes—tne 
Tammany tiger— slunk to cover, hard hit by the 
LaGuardia campaign chariot. 

Looming conspicuously out of the “off-year” 
election results in 15 States was the thumping La- 
Guardia victory by a plurality of 454,425 votes. It 
marked the first time a fusionist reform mayor 
ever had been reelected to head America’s largest 
city. 

Only a municipal victory, but it decided the con- 
trol for the next four years of the largest govern- 
mental system in America outside of Washington, 
a@ municipal government affecting more persons 
and having a bigger budget than any State gov- 
ernment—and also paying its executive the largest 
salary of any American public official except the 
President. 

With the 1938 Congress and gubernatorial elec- 
tions in mind, political experts and amateur dope- 
sters alike pored over and pondered last week’s re- 
sults in widely separated States and cities. Out 
of the jigsaw puzzle pieces, of varying local issues 
and personalities, some prognosticators thought 
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NATIONAL TRENDS AS REVEALED IN ELECTIONS 


they could put together a prospective picture of 
1938 trends. But prophets for the most part dis- 
agreed over what the results might mean in a 
national way. And many gave over the attempt to 
frame predictions for 1938 based on the shifting 
and contrary currents of November, 1937. The 
straws were blown in too many different directions 
by varying local whiffs and eddies to enable the 
cartographers to imagine what the political weather 
map of November, 1938, may be like. 

Personalities of candidates tended to overshadow 
issues in determining many of the election results. 
But in none of the contests did the shadow of 
America’s No. 1 political personality, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, cast itself athwart the campaigos 
in a way to come between minor personalities and 
the place they coveted in the political sun, 


NO. 1 “FARMER” VOTES 

America’s No. 1 political personage cast a vote, 
to be sure, in his home town. But he cast it as a 
“farmer” rather than as President. “Farmer” was 
the answer Mr. Roosevelt gave when the polling 
official asked his occupation, as he appeared to pull 
the levers of a voting maehine at the town hall in 
Hyde Park. The President merely smiled enigmati- 
cally when reporters inquired whether he had pulled 
the levers to vote a straight Democratic ticket. 

In the New York mayoralty campaign, however, 
it was well known which way Mr. Roosevelt’s pu- 
litical generalissimo, James A. Farley, was pulling 
the levers and the wires. The full influence of 
Mr. Farley, chairman of both the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee, was put behind Tammany’s can- 
didate for mayor, Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney. De- 
spite the Farley aid, not to mention the indorse- 
ments by Gov. H. H. Lehman and Senator Robert 
Wagner, both New York New Deal leaders, Judge 
Mahoney bumped to defeat. A Mahoney victory, 
observers pointed out, would have given Mr. Farley 
an important place on the dispensing end of the 
juiciest patronage-pium orchard outside the Fed- 
eral Government itself. 

And yet, due to the strange mixture of issues and 
personalities, the Mahoney defeat and the LaGuar- 
dia victory were not interpreted as a slap at the 
New Deal. 

For Mayor LaGuardia has been a potent New 
Deal ally and was supported by many New Deal 
Democrats in the campaign, as well as by Repub- 
licans and by the American Labor Party, an emer- 
gent New York political group with C. I. O. and 
New Deal affiliations, that backed President Roose- 
velt in 1936. 

Even the Communist Party gave Mayor LaGuardia 
its official blessing, and Judge Mahoney in his op- 
position campaign hammered on the argument that 
the mayor was the champion of the “radicals.” 

Yet it could be pointed out, illustrating the adage 
that “politics makes strange bedfellows,” that Mr. 
LaGuardia had the support of conservative Re- 
publican newspapers in the metropolis as well as 
conservative Democratic journals—in fact, nearly a 
united support of the New York press. 

Standing only five feet two inches tall, so short 
that he was nearly turned down for service as an 
aviator in the World War, Mayor LaGuardia, who 
prior to his term as mayor had been successively a 


+ Socialist and then a Republican member of Con- 
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gress, had his political stature heightened by several 
cubits as result of nis latest triumph. 


HARD JOLT FOR TAMMANY 

What, observers were wondering, would be the 
effect of the LaGuardia victory on the future for- 
tunes of Tammany? Would it mean a long-time 
knockout for that long-lived and powerful organi- 
zation that is as old as the Republic itself? Re- 
membering the hard knocks Tammany has taken 
in many a bitter contest since the time it was 
founded to combat Tories in 1789 and a little later 
was galvanized into a militant and influential or- 
ganization by Aaron Burr, political commendators 
for the most part refrained from brash predictions 
about the latest Tammany knockout being fatal or 
even semi-permanent. It was generally conceded, 
however, that the jolt had put the Tiger into a 
temporarily comatose condition. 

Would the victory shoot Mayor LaGuardia up 
much in the political forest as 1940 presidential 
timber? This was another question that political 
dopesters pondered. They recalled that William 
Allen White, liberal Republican editor, had lately 
acclaimed the possibilities of Mr. LaGuardia be- 
coming the “modern Lincoln” of the G. O. P. 
Others besides Republicans claimed a large share 
in his victory, however. And it was generally con- 
ceded that, aside from partisan considerations, his 
record as an efficient city administrator had been a 
main factor in his fusionist triumph—aided to a 
considerable extent by alliance with his ticket of 
Thomas E. Dewey (Rep.), the aggressive special 
prosecutor of New York City rackets, who capital- 
ized his racket-busting record by being elected dis- 
trict attorney. 

In State results, New York Republicans thougrt 
they saw reason to set their victory roosters crow- 
ing. G. O. P. gains included a stronger hold on the 
State assembly, where Republicans picked up nine 
more seats than they had before; Republican con- 
trol of the coming State Constitutional Convention; 
and election of three Republican members to Con- 
gress. 


FOUR NEW CONGRESSMEN 


Conspicuous among the new Empire State Con- 
gressmen will be 51-year-old red-haired Bruce Bar- 
ton, advertising executive, son of a circuit rider, 
biographer of Christ (“The Man Nobody Knows”) 
and author of other books. He was elected (with 
indorsement of Mayor LaGuardia) as a “business 
man’s candidate” from the 17th New York District, 
to succeed the late Theodore A. Peyser (Dem.). Mr. 
Peyser, who had served three terms in Congress, 
was elected in 1936 by a margin of 7,181 votes. Ina 
three-cornered battle against a Democratic and a 
Labor Party opponent, Mr. Barton had a clear ma- 
jority of 3,076 over both and Téa his Democratic 
opponent by 12,773 votes. 

The other two New York Republicans, elected to 
succeed deceased Republican Congressmen, were 
Ralph A. Gamble, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Charles D. Millard in the 25th District, and 
Lewis K. Rockefeller, to succeed the late Philip A. 
Goodwin in the 27th District. 

The only other Congressman elected last week 
was David E. Satterfield (Dem.), from the third 





Virginia District. He will succeed the late Andrew 
Jackson Montague (Dem.). 


A SENATOR CHANGES JOBS 


In only two States were Governors chosen. 
Across the river from New York’s hotly contested 
balloting, New Jersey Democrats hailed the guber- 
natorial victory of their candidate, Senator A. 
Harry Moore. Backed by the powerful Democratic 
machine of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, he 
defeated his Republican opponent, State Senator 
Lester H. Clee, a Presbyterian clergyman of Newark, 
by 44,630 votes. 

Time was, in earlier days of the Republic, when 
United States Senators, and even a Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, gladly vacated 
their Federal offices to become Governors, consid- 
ering that the greater honor. Rarely in recent 
times, however, has a Senator preferred the gov- 
ernorship, as did Senator Moore. Before becoming 
a Senator in 1934, he had served two terms as Gov- 
ernor. He will succeed Gov. Harold G. Hoffman 
(Rep.). 

Although beaten, New Jersey Republicans made 
gains over their recent previous showings. The 
Moore plurality of only 44,630 contrasted with the 
231,053 plurality by which he was elected Senator 
in 1934 and the 176,326 margin by which Senator 
William H. Smathers (Dem.), was elected last year. 

The Republicans recaptured control of both 
Houses of the New Jersey legislature—13 to 8 in the 
Senate and 41 to 19 in the Assembly. 

The only other State to pick a Governor last 
week was Virginia, where as a foregone conclusion 
the victory went to a Democrat, James H. Price of 
Richmond. He will succeed Gov. George C. Peery 
(Dem.). Mr. Price has been Lieutenant Governor 
of the Old Dominion State for the last eight years. 


SETBACKS FOR C. I. O. 

A sharp C. I. O. defeat in Detroit was among 
noteworthy results in municipal elections. It 
marked an initial setback to the efforts of John 
L. Lewis to test the political strength of his labor 
forces, with what has been reputedly a view to 
launching a national labor party next year or in 
1940. 

Detroit, chosen as a testing ground, was the city 
where the C. I. O. gained some of its most sig- 
nificant victories in “sit-down” strikes against the 
automobile producers last winter. But the C. I. O. 
failed by 107,000 votes to elect its candidate for 
mayor, 69-year-old Patrick H. O’Brien, former 
Michigan Attorney General. 

C. I. O. aspirants also lost in contests for the 
Detroit city council, the defeated candidates in- 
cluding Maurice Sugar, attorney for the United Au- 
tomobile Workers’ Union, and Richard T. Franken- 
stein, international vice president of the union. 
Besides having C. I. O. backing Mr. O’Brien, a Dem- 
ocrat, appealed for support of New Deal adherents 
The mayor-elect, Richard W. Reading, a Republi- 
can, is a realtor, who was once a member of the 
A. F. of L. printers’ union. He had A. F. of L. in- 
dorsement. 

The C. I. O. took two other beatings in municipal 
elections in Akron, Ohio, where the U. A. W. has 
made organization gains in the tire industry, and in 
Canton, a focal point in the steel strike last sum- 
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NEW YORK “REFORMERS” 
Upsetting political tradition, Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
(right), New York’s reform mayor, is swept into of- 
fice for a second term, carrying with him in his fight 
against Tammany Hall, Thomas E. Dewey (left), 
youthful “racket” prosecutor, as District Attorney. 





mer. Democratic candidates for mayor with C. I. O, 
backing were defeated in both cities. Mayor Lee 
D. Schroy (Rep.), was reelected in Akron and Mayor 
James Seccombe (Rep.), in Canton. 

But if there were C. I. O. losses in the Midwest, 
the Lewis cohorts could claim they had helped re- 
elect Mayor Cornelius D. Scully (Dem.), in Pitts- 
burgh, another steel strike center. 

Also the American Labor Party in New York 
could point with satisfaction to the 482,459 votes 
it polled in New York City as compared with 875,- 
942 for the Democrats, and 672,823 for the Republi- 
cans. The Labor Party thus definitely established 
itself as the group having the balance of power in 
the metropolis. 


VETERAN BOWS TO YOUTH 

Boston’s municipal election marked a further set- 
back to the comeback attempts of the veteran cam- 
paigner, 63-year-old former Gov. James M. Curley, 
who in 1932 was an “original Roosevelt man” and 
was a New Deal supporter during his 1935-36 Gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts. Beaten by 35-year-old 
Henry Cabot Lodge (Rep.), when he ran for the 
United States Senate last year, Mr. Curley tried to 
score a comeback in Boston’s mayoralty election. 
But he went down for the count again, defeated 
by Maurice J. Tobin (Rep.), 36-year-old school com- 
mitteeman. Mr. Todin, who won with a margin of 
24,673 votes, will be Boston’s youngest mayor in 32 
years. 

Even though Republicans outnumber Democrats 
about five to four on registration lists, the Demo- 
crats made almost a clean sweep of offices in Phila- 
delphia’s municipal election. The mayoralty was 
not at stake. The campaign found Philadelphia’s 
nominally Republican mayor, Samuel D. Wilson, 
pulling for the Democratic municipal slate. 

Charges of ballot box stuffing and demands for 
official recounts were the aftermath of elections in 
a number of places. In one State, Kentucky, there 
was military intervention to supplement policing of 
the polls by civil authorities. To “bloody Harlan” 
County Governor A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler (Dem.), 
dispatched National Guardsmen to aid State police, 
after the high sheriff of the county, T. R. Middle- 
ton, three of his deputies and 27 election officials 
had been arrested on charges of violating election 
laws and carrying concealed weapons. 

Kentucky election results assured Democratic 
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Bruce Barton’s Appeal For National 


An optimistic faith in the nation’s future, con- 
ditioned upon unity of purpose and an end to 
group and class dissensions, is the creed of one 
of America’s four newest Congressmen, Bruce 
Barton. Author and advertising executive, he 
was elected to the House of Representatives last 
week from the 17th New York District as a Re- 
publican, succeeding the late Theodore Peyser 
(Dem.). Tne following address, delivered by Mr. 
Barton in the NEw YorK HERALD-TRIBUNE’S re- 
cent Forum on Current Problems, is presented 
in full text: 


ONIGHT we are to talk of “explorations.” Those 
eminent authorities on the forum program are 
each to lift the curtain and let us look into the un- 
conquered areas of his own domain. As the so- 
called keynote speaker, I ask you to think with me 
for a few minutes about the most exciting of all ex- 
plorations, perhaps the most daring and important 
adventure in human history. I refer to the voyage 
of the good ship America, which only a little while 
ago set sail to explore the uncharted possibilities of 
a freer, richer and more splendid human life. 

I say “only a little while ago” because we too of- 
ten make the mistake of assuming that the ship is 
old and the voyage far spent. As a matter of fact, 
not America only but civilization itself is an infant 
in the lap of Time. The German scholar Heinrich 
Schmidt, assuming for the purpose of illustration 
that the first human beings were on this planet 
250,000 years ago, tried to illustrate with a clock 
face the long period of unrecorded as against the 
brief period of recorded history. 

If man’s residence on earth be represented by the 
twelve hours from midnight to noon, then all rec- 
orded history, including the building of the pyra- 
mids and much that went on before, occurred in the 
last half-hour; while the events of which we have 
positive knowledge belong to the last five minutes. 
Measured on this scale, the launching of the good 
ship America on her stirring cruise of exploration 
occurred about ten seconds ago. 


ACHIEVEMENTS THUS FAR 


Already the voyage has been vastly productive. 
The explorations have revealed that a nation of 
120,000,000 people can conquer famine, abolish il- 
literacy, exercise a more or less efficient self-govern- 
ment, and enjoy a higher standard of living than 
has hitherto existed anywhere. Storms, of course. 
have been frequent. Looking back over the record 
we discover hardly any period when the United 
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States was not in the midst of a crisis, always the 
faint-hearted among the passengers and crew have 
been predicting that the end was in sight. 

Another such storm now blows; the ship is tossed 
about in the waves of social, political and economic 
readjustment. Some of us have faith to believe that 
beyond the close encircling clouds there lie other 
and broader horizons. I propose to suggest how we 
may more quickly ride out the storm, and I shall 
speak not in terms of measures but of morale, not 
of things material but of things spiritual. 


APOSTLE PAUL’S EXAMPLE 

Let me go back for a moment Wo tell a story. 

Some 1,900 years ago a ship set sail from Alex- 
andria and, having touched at several points in 
Asia Minor and Greece, was on its way to Italy. 
As passengers it carried a few merchants and a 
Roman centurion with his band of soldiers. These 
last were there to guard a single prisoner, a man 
named Paul. 

Off the shores of Crete there came a sudden hur- 
ricane. The crew “under-gird” the ship with strong 
hawsers to keep her from bursting apart, and, strip- 
ping bare her mast, let her run before the wind. 
For 13 days the tempest raged until all on board 
began to think themselves lost. 

Then one night a dramatic incident occurred. 
The sailors had thrown out four anchors to keep 
the little craft from being dashed"against the rocks. 
Under cover of darkness, and with the pretense of 
making the anchors more secure, they had launched 
the lifeboats and were climbing into them when 
Paul appeared and sensed that they were plotting 
to desert the ship. 

Action with Paul was the first law of life. Pris- 
oner though he was, he summoned the centurion 
and betrayed the plot. “Except these abide in the 
boat,” he cried, “ye shall all be lost.” 

Instantly the centurion ordered the seamen back 
on board and cut the lifeboats adrift. The crisis 
was past. With one accord crew and passengers 
set to work together, and the following day the ship 
came safely into port. 


WHY UNITY IS NEEDED 


Because the effort was a united effort, the danger 
was surmounted. Had any group or class in the 
ship sought to save itself, that group or class would 
have perished and all the others with it. The whole 
of the ship’s population was greater than the sum 
of its parts. As separate groups they were doomed: 
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Unity to Conquer 
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as men welded into a common whole they achieved 
for all what no group could achieve for itself. 

My criticism of our present situation is not with 
the measures being employed but with the spirit 
directing their employment. Where unity is needed 
dissension has been sown; where mutual confidence 
is the first essential distrust has been spread; where 
faith is vital the faith of each group in all the 
others has been systematically undermined. 


DISUNITY IN PRESENT CRISIS 


So now in the midst of the storm we find dis- 
turbing activities aboard the ship. Under cover of 
the discouragement and confusion we discover some 
capitalists saying: 

“The rules are not fair, the spirit is not just. 
We have no faith in the captain. Why try any 
longer to save the ship?” 
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Americas Ills: A Warning to “Blocs” 


We find some labor men saying: “We have been + 


too long exploited. Now it is our opportunity to 
exploit. Why need we care for those who have not 
cared for us? We will make our own lives safe.” 

We find farmers organized in blocs to insist that, 
whatever happens to the rest, they shall have first 
consideration. 

We find a score of groups—social, racial, economic 
—each organized to make certain that it shall be 
given preferential security. We find too many peo- 
ple seeking something from the government, and not 
enough people willing to sacrifice for the govern- 
ment. We find millions of insistent hands stretched 
forth to take out of the United States Treasury, 
and too few who have regard to the citizen’s high 
privilege of putting in. 

In all this welter of selfishness and confusion, gov- 
ernment should be not the divider but the uniter. 
In the voice and the spirit of Paul it should say 
to the capitalists: “Except ye abide in the ship we 
shall all perish.” To labor: “Except ye abide in the 
ship we shall all perish.” To the farmer and the 
small business man and to every other group: “You 
can’t make yourself safe by thinking first of your 
own safety.” 

We are in a situation where only united effort and 
a common sacrifice will save. We shall all go up 
or down together. Except we all—rich or poor, 
capitalists and worker, farmer and city man—all of 
us abide in the ship and do our share, we shall all 
of us perish. 


EXAMPLE OF WORLD WAR DAYS 

My generation was born in one of the golden eras 
of American life—the 70’s the 80’s and the early 
90’s. The Civil War was far behind us. The West 
was springing into wealth and greatness. Science 
and industry were pouring forth their wonders. 
Almost every days’ newspaper chronicled some new 
discovery, some fresh, victory in the conquest of 
the secrets of nature. We were born in a time when 
it was easy to believe in God, in the eternal im- 
portance of human life, in a not-too-far-removed 
millennium. 

Then suddenly the war, a shell-shock from which 
our generation has never really recovered. All the 
hidden ugliness of human nature sprang into 
ghastly view. Human life that had seemed so in- 
finitely precious became as cheap as dirt. 

On both sides men and women poured out their 
souls in agony, praying to the same God to destroy 
their brothers across the lines. Our faith reeled. 
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Nor have the succeeding booms, with their ugly 
show of green, and the subsequent depressions, sat- 
urated with fear, envy and malice, done much to 
restore our morale. 


A SHINING MEMORY 


Yet we have seen one spectacle in our lives which 
is the basis for unquenchable hope. We have seen 
in the years 1917 and 1918 a nation of 120,000,000 
people dedicated selflessly to the service of a great 
ideal. The ideal proved to be unattainable. The 
brave crusading war to end all wars has not ended 
them; the battle to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy has been followed by a fresh epidemic of 
dictatorships. 

But the ideal was magnificent. The achievement 
which it fostered was something greater than the 
world has ever seen. One hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of people forgot themselves, forgot their selfish 
interests, forgot about getting anything and de- 
voted every waking thought to giving something for 
the safety and preservation of the United States. 

The shining memory of that era of consecration 
is a mighty rock in the foundation of future hope. 
Who dares say that America is finished? It has 
hardly begun. Who can have the temerity to sug- 
gest that human ingenuity is at an end. In every 
single branch of human knowledge the unknown is 
a million times the area of the known. What life 
may become on this continent, what undreamed 
areas of finer living, greater happiness await our 
exploration we can not even dimly imagine. 


VOICE OF PROPHET NEEDED 

But one thing we know—this nation is not ma- 
terialistic at heart. The war proved that. It is the 
most idealistic nation on the face*of the globe. It 
does not want to think forever of its belly and its 
purse. It will not be contented long to be appealed 
to on the basis of the economic advantage of class 
or group. It awaits today the clarion call to fresh 
idealism and larger sacrifice. 

It needs the voice of a prophet crying: “Only 
by the security of all can any be secure.” Crying 
as Paul cried: “Abide in the ship, all of you”— 
each separate class and section and group. Be 
willing to lose your lives and you shall save your 
lives. Forget yourselves and you shall find your- 
selves. Be no longer class-conscious or group-con- 
scious, be America-conscious, and there lies ahead 
of you again the thrill of nobler exploration, the 
goal of a truly more abundant life 
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NAS: 





liners’ of 83 really important 
improvements! 

“It's Nash by a mile—on sheer 
size and room .. ; greater en- 
gine power .. . finer engineer- 
ing . . ; and sheer VALUE FOR 
YOUR MONEY! 

“If you want to see everything 
that’s new this year, go to the 
nearest Nash showroom!” 


“THE NEWS is out about the 
1938 cars. And again—Nash 
scoops the industry . + = with 
“Conditioned Air’ for winter 
driving ..; with the years-ahead 
“Super-Thrift’ Engine ; < ; with 
startling new sound-proofing, 
new gear-shifting, marvelous 
new ride-comfort features. 
“And these are just the ‘head- 


* ON BRILLIANT ENGINEERING 

* SENSATIONAL NEW FEATURES 

* NASH PRECISION-WORKMANSHIP 
* SHEER SIZE AND ROOM 

* PRICES YOU'LL CHEER ABOUT 

* KNOCKOUT VALUE PILED ON VALUE 


SATURDAY NIGHTS= 
hear “PROP. QUIZ’ —Co- 
lumbia Broad: asting System 
i... see local papersfor hour. 





THIS YEAR —GET OUT OF THE “ALL THREE” CLASS! 


CARS WITH “’SEA-LEGS“’! Giant shock- BIGGEST IN '37— NOW BIGGER! New 
absorbers mounted outside the frame act Nashes are still bigger! Quickly turned 
like a sailor’s “‘sea-legged”’ walk...hold into a sleeping car with big double-bed! 


you steadier on curves... lick the bumps, 
MORE TORQUE (Wheel-Driving Power)! 


bounces and jolts. - 
1938 Nash cars top the list for torque. 


MORE BIG “RIDE” IMPROVEMENTS: - 
In more precise car balance... in spring MORE HORSEPOWER and GETAWAY! 
Nash for 1938 has more pick-up... more 


25% quieter size and action... spring-shackles: a 
seund-proof cars of 1937, muracle of s-m-o-o-t-h going on any road! power in all speed ranges! 


You Cured NASH 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 
OF 1938 NASH CARS—-NOW! 


It’s the greatest opportunity you've ever 
had to step up tothe room... luxury... 
performance... and all ’round motoring 
satisfaction you’ve always wanted. 

Look at the added EXTRA VALUE the 
beautiful new Nash LaFayette gives you: 


MOST SILENT CAR ON ROAD! New 


sound-prooting principles... 
than the best 


REE GREAT SERIES 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


famous mimic and 


America’s most 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller 
Center Roof with a new series of her 
brilliant and amusing character 
Other features of the 
Autumn Season include: DARIO and 
DIANE, superb dance duo... 
“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor- 
ist, who deflates in comic vein our 
best “stuffed shirts’... Dance music 
by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 
and EDDIE Le BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, 
except Sundays... Call Clrcle 6-1400. 


sketches... 
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Calmar Line 


Weekly service from 
BALTIMORE ond PHILADELPHIA 
to 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Agents 
SWAYNE & HOYT. LTD. 


Pacific Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACE, INC. 


ast Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 



































The Plaza is the unanimous 
choice of those discriminat- 
ing travelers who are satis- 
fied with nothing but the 
best. You enjoy the spaci- 
ous rooms which bid you 
cheerful welcome...the ex- 
cellent service and tempt- 
ing Cuisine... and the Per- 
sian Room with its superb 
entertainment featuring 
Eddy Duchin and his or- 
chestra and Paul Draper. 
Facing Central Park, the 
Plaza is ideally located. 
Subway station at hotel and 
Sth Ave. buses pass the door. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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8. PATENT OFFICE 


Pressure for end to ‘civil war.’ 


Compromises at conference. 
Bargaining proposals. 





| gphheneaage pressure from several sources combined last week to 
impress upon the negotiators in labor’s peace conference that the 
American labor movement should abandon civil war. 

The three spokesmen for the American Federation of Labor and 
the ten for the Committee for Industrial Organization, meeting 
after an eight-day recess, held their discussions only a few blocks 
away from the White House, from which came a statement by the 
President declaring that he had always favored reunion of the war- 


ring labor factions. 


Mr. Roosevelt denied knowledge of any Administration move 


sponsoring the conference. The 


effect of the Administration 


wishes, however, were seen by many observers in a definite will- 


ingness of negotiators to 
promise. 

A second consideration favoring 
the burying of differences was the 
perceptible falling off in industrial 
activity—a circumstance which al- 
ways puts the strength of labor or- 


ganization to its severest test. 


BARGAINING UNDER WAY 

The two groups had previously 
stated their maximum demands. 
Last week, in a well-known tradi- 
tion of bargaining, they proceeded 
to break down their differences into 


elements and to examine them in 
detail. 
The A. F. of L. had offered to 


take back the original unions form- 
ing the C. I. O. and negotiate over 
the future of the unions which sub- 
sequently had joined this group. 
The C. I. O. had branded the pro- 
posal for leaving the newer unions 
to the fate of negotiations as a de- 
mand for abject surrender. Its coun- 
ter offer was to enter the A. F. of L. 
as an autonomous department em- 
powered to issue its own charters to 
industrial unions in mass production 
industries and in certain other in- 


dustries. 


DIVIDING THE FIELD 

This impasse was followed by an 
8-day adjournment, at the end of 
which conferees reassembled and 
agreed tentatively to consider the 
question of which industries should 
be organized under industrial | 
unions and which should be organ- 
ized under craft unions. 

Philip Murray, Chairman of the 
C. I. O. group, stated that the chief 
question to be decided was whether 
the A. F. of L. would accept the 
principle of industrial unionism in- 
stead of insisting that craftsmen in 
mass production industries should 
be segregated, so to speak, in their 
own craft unions and bargain sepa- 
rately from the production workers. 

George M. Harrison, chairman of 
the A. F. of L. group, held that the 
most pressing problem was the man- 
ner in which existing jurisdictional 
conflicts could be resolved. He sug- 
gested tentatively that the A. F. of 
L. give up its competition with the 
C. I. O. in the rubber and maritime 
industries and retire from the trans- 
portation field in New York City. 


A TRUCE IN ‘RAIDING’ 

It was suggested by spokesmen for 
the C. I. O. that these tentative con- 
cessions were empty, since the C. I. 
O. had already captured these fields 
and the A. F. of L., in retiring from 
them, would be retiring from posi- 
tions it had already relinquished. 
William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., but not one of the nego- 
tiators, indicated unwillingness to 
withdraw from the maritime in- 
dustry. 

A suggestion which received major 
attention was one calling for mu- 
tual recognition of jurisdictions at 
present in possession of the other, 
pending the outcome of the confer- 
ence. In practice this would mean 
a cessation of “raiding” existing 
unions, new oganizing being con- 
fined to industries and localities not 
now organized. 

Among other things, this was in- 
terpreted to mean that the A. F. of 
L. would cease to attempt to enroll 
warehousemen, who are claimed by 
the C. I. O.’s Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and would 
abandon a boycott against lumber 
mills employing members of C. I. O. 
unions. In other words, the inter- 
union boycott on the Pacific Coast 
would terminate pending peace dis- 
cussions. 

The A. F. of L. spokesmen, on 
the other hand, asked whether it 
would also mean the cancellation of 
an organization meeting called for 
Nov. 27 to bring all furniture unions 
into one group under the C. I. O.’s 
banner. A. F. of L. locals in this | 
field had been invited to the meet- | 
ing. C. I. O. spokesmen declared 
the meeting could not be put off. 

Disputes in these and similar fields | 
promise to provide the acid test of | 
the will to peace between the two 
organizations. 

* & @ 


Employe Organization 


From Two Viewpoints 
N a long-range exchange of views 
on the proper relations of labo: 
and management, two leading fig- 
ures in the automobile industry 
representing the two sides set forth 





com-? 


y these objectives 


and policies 


recently Opposing 


For management, William S. 
Knudsen, president of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, held that class 
cleavage threatens the  worker’s 


Standard of living and that union 
organization by crafts is the pref- 
erable form. 

For employes, Homer Martin, pres- 
ident of the United Automobile 
Workers (C. I. O.), replied that 
earnings of the motor companies 
are sufficient to provide every 
worker with an annual income of 
$2,000 and that the reason the man- 
agement prefers craft organization 
is that industrial unions are too ef- 
fective in securing for workers what 
they demand. 


“CLASS CLEAVAGE” 

Mr. Knudsen, addressing a meet- 
ting of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts in Boston, 
garding class cleavage: 

“American industry must go for- 
ward, fight or no fight. Let us hope 
we can go forward peacefully and in 
an orderly manner without class 
cleavage entering into the question. 
Our standard of living has been ob- 
tained by narrowing the gulf be- 
tween capital and labor. To widen 
it will unquestionably tend to lower 
this standard of living instead of 
raising it. 

“I think there is a place in the 
picture for both capital and labor 
and thatsplace can best be deter- 
mined by an examination into the 
economics of both sides. I think 
that labor’s fair share in the pro- 
ceeds of business should be deter- 
mined by what the pay envelope 
buys, and that the relationship of 
costs to prices should be examined 
before a false money standard per 
day or per annum is proposed.” 


REPLY OF AUTO WORKERS 

Mr. Martin, replying in an address 
to a mass meeting of workers prior 
to Detroit’s municipal elections, as- 
serted: 

“Mr. Knudsen seems to be very 
much worried about the possible 
strangling of industry by organized 
labor, but he fails to recognize that, 
in the year when the C. I. O. was 
making greatest progress in organi- 
zation and when millions of dollars 
in wage increases were being paid 
to the workers because of the pres- 
ence and power of the union, the 
General Motors Corporation, despite 
the strikes, was able to declare a 
dividend for the third quarter of 
1937 of $44,412,734 as against $34.- 
626,078 for the same period of 1936.” 

“The automobile industry is suf- 
ficiently rich, sufficiently productive 
and sufficiently profitable to pay to 
every worker in every factory in this 
nation a liv'ng wage of not less than 
$2,500.” 


THE CRAFT UNION ISSUE 

On the subject of craft vs. indus- 
trial union organization, Mr. Knud- 
sen declared: 

“Men wiil band together on the 
basis of craft, and with some sense, 
the idea being hundreds of years 
old. To hold that machine operators 
cannot be organized on the same 
basis is due to ignorance of the job 
itself. From the standpoint of or- 
ganizing it is expedient and lucra- 
tive, but to say that a toolmaker or 
first-class grinder should concern 
himself with the plight of his union 
brother who is pushing a truck is 
taking a pretty general viewpoint. 

To this statement Mr. Martin re- 
plied: 

“Mr. Knudsen’s preference for 
craft unions might be explained by 
the fact that industrial unions seem 
to be a little too effective: for in- 
dustrial unions have proven that 
they can both protect the workers’ 
right to progress through real merit 
and real ability, and at the same 
time protect him against the abuses 
which have been common not only 
to the automobile industry but to 
other industries as well.” 

x * * 


When Worker Testifies 
Before Labor Board 


( NE of the rarer charges of unfair 
‘abor practices is that involving 


discharge of employees for testify- 
ing in cases before the National 
Labor Relations Board. Dismissal 


for this reason is forbidden by the 


Said re- | 


National Labor Relations Act. 

An example of such a charge, on 
the basis of which the Labor Board 
has issued a formal complaint, is 
part of a pending case against the 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

A hearing on previous complaints 
against the company took place on 
July 20 last, at which time several 
employes were summoned by the 
Board to give testimony. 

The new complaint alleges 
the company has engaged in un- 
fair labor practices “by terminating 
the employment of these employes 
because they gave testimony under 
the National Labor Relations Act 
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that | 


and by failing and refusing to rein- | 
| state them.” 


In the few similar complaints 
which in the past have been found 
by the Board to involve violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the employers have been ordered to 
reinstate the employes discharged 
and to pay them regular wages for 
the period since their discharge less 
any money they had earned else- 
where in the meantime. 

x * * 


Rail Dispute: 


Local or Interstate? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT had oc- 
casion last week to issue an 
emergency proclamation to prevent 
an immediate strike on a railroad. 
His action was in accordance with 


—Wide World 


A FOCAL POINT IN THE LABOR-BACKED ELECTIONS 
eaten’ READING (seated, center), who received the belated 
support of the A. F. of L. in his Detroit mayoralty election 
campaign shown surrounded by members of his campaign ’ staff, 
listening to the returns which swept him into office in the race 
against Patrick O’Brien, who was backed by the C. I. O. 





the Railway Labor Act for avoid- 
ance of labor disputes on interstate 
railroads, yet the line concerned in 
this instance was an electric rail- 
road entirely within the State of 
California—the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way. 

The paradox of Federal interven- 


tion in the case of a railroad entirely 
within a State was matched by a 
similar paradox out of which the 
dispute grew. That is to say, the 
railroad management had for some 


years voluntarily submitted its labor’ 


problems te the authority of the 
National Mediation Board just as if 


+ it were an interstate railroad or on + 





the assumption that its operations 
affected interstate traffic sufficiently 
to bring it under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. On the other hand, its pay 
scales were not those prevailing on 
interstate steam railroads but those 
prevailing on local electric lines, 
which are lower. 


HOPES FOR INTER-UNION PEACE 


The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen voted to strike. Their de- 
had been refused. The President 
having been refused. The President 


then intervened, appointing a fact- 


finding body, which must report 
within 30 days. Within that time 
and for 30 days thereafter, no strike 
is permissible under the law. 





What Election 


[Continued From Page 6.] 
control of the coming General As- 
sembly. Kentuckians also over- 
whelmingly rejected two proposed 
amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
Constitutional issues figured, too, 
in the New York and Pennsylvania 
elections. For the second time in 
two years, Pennsylvania voters turn- 
ed down attempts initiated by their 
New Deal Governor, George H. 
Earle, to revise the 63-year-old State 
constitution, which he complains is 
a relic of “horse-and-buggy days.” 
Four out of five amendments were 
voted down in the election last week. 
Only one, validating old-age and 
mothers’ assistance grants, was ap- 
proved. Rejected was an amendment 
proposing a $42,000,000 bond issue 
for State building improvements. A 
graduated State income tax project 
also went down, along with a pro- 





Returns Show 


posal to render easier the constitu- 
tional amending process, and a plan 
to consolidate Philadelphia’s city- 
county government. 

New York State voters approved 
constitutional amendments to 
lengthen the term of the Governor 
from two to four years, and the terms 
of Assemblymen from one to two 
years. Also approved were a $40,- 
000,000 bond issue for construction 
of State asylums and correctional 
institutions; an amendment to per- 
mit a sheriff to succeed himself in 
office, and another allowing a de- 
fendant in criminal cases not involv- 


ing the death penalty to waive jury 


trial. 

New York is to hold a State con- 
stitutional convention jext April. 
Last week’s election apparently as- 
sured the Republicans of occupying 
at least 92 of the 168 seats in that 
conclave which, among other things, 
is to make a new apportionment of 
legislative districts. 


- — 









































Announcing : 


Labor Relations Reference Manual 


It reports in one place the decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board from the beginning and up to and including August 1, 1937. 

It reports in one place the decisions of the courts in matters affecting 
the relations of employer and employee. 


It 
It 


reports the various state labor laws. 
reports the precedent-making decisions of the old labor board of the 


NRA now made a part of the rulings under the present statute. 


a 


subject matter. 


comprises 755 pages—all conveniently indexed both by cases and 


The current issues of Labor Relations Reports keep all this informa- 


tion up-to-date for you. 








fore. 





SECTION 1 includes digests of the entire set of 
165 decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board—more than 2,000 pages of 
down to 117 pages and the whole organized and 
cross-indexed as never has been attempted be- 

Our years of experience classifying and 

organizing points of law for our other publica- 

tions and services proved helpful in doing the 
work on labor relations. 


SECTION 2 contains brief digests of all the de- 
cisions of the old labor board 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
These are frequently cited by the present NLRB. 

SECTION 3 includes digest-summaries of all the 
38 decisions of the United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeals involving or arising under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

SECTION 4 contains the full text of 36 precedent- 
establishing decisions of NLRB. These are the 
basic decisions which are cited in current argu- 

ments and decisions. 


The “Reference Manual’ contains these features: 


| 


text boiled | 


under Section 


SECTION 5 presents in full text 10 selected de- 
cisions of the Circuit Courts of Appeals arising 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 


SECTION 6 contains in ful] text the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in cases 
involving the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Railway Labor Act and the Minimum Wage Act 
—all fixing precedents of importance in labor 


SECTION 7 groups in one place the federal statutes 
pertaining to labor relations and the various state 


SECTION 8 is a handy reference to decisions—a 


SECTION 9 is perhaps the most important section 
The topical index, consisting of a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act index and a general 
index unlocks the vast store of information in 


relations. 


labor relations acts. 
table of cases. 


of all. 


this really compact volume. 




















Every six months a similar Manual will be published. It will contain all the reference material 
from Labor Relations Reports, carefully indexed. The Manual is supplied without extra charge 
to all subscribers to Labor Relations Reports. 

Labor Relations Reports is published weekly. It reports promptly the field of employer-em- 
ployee relations, both from the legal point of view and from the news standpoint. 


Labor Relations Reports has had a remarkable reception. 


Subscribers have written us com- 


mending the way in which this service covers the labor problem and also the speed with which 
the current decisions of the National Labor Relations Board and court decisions are reported. 
Annual subscription rate only $1 a week. 


We Shall Be Glad to Send Sample Copies on Approval Without Charge 


2221 M Street, N. W. 


Publishers: 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


Washington, D.C. 


Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports . . . 


The United States Law Week . . . Administrative Interpretations . . . Labor Relations Reference Manual . . . Labor Relations Reports 
The United States Patents Quarterly 


Cumulative Patent Digest 
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Municipal Problems Complicated 
By Trend of National Policies 


Mewsaraica « V+ 


Mayors in Conference. Fed- 
eral money for housing. The 
1938 relief needs. Municipal 
airports. 


NDUSTRIAL disputes 
for 1938, housing problems and 
airports are the four major queés~- 
tions to be discussed by the Con- 
ference of Mayors to be held in 
Washington, Nov. 15-17. 

Some 150 of the major of 
the country will be represented, the 
combined urban population of which 
approximates 40,000,000 people. 


relief needs 


cities 


f 





A solution for the problem of 
handling industrial disputes wlll be 
sought. J. Warren Madden, chair- 


man of the NLRB, will discuss the 
Federal viewpoint; the new New 
York State LRB, the responsibility 
of State governments; Mayor Scully 
of Pittsburgh, the duties of munici- 
palities. 

While many millions of city funds 
have been spent on municipal air 


ports, many cities now find their 
landing fields obsolete, due to the 
larger airliners in service. National 


approach to this problem is sought 
since municipal airports are now in- 
terstate in character 





Municipal housing, given fresh 
impetus by the enactment of the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing bill, 
great concern to city auth 


The first public statement by Nathan 
Straus, since his appointment as 
Federal Housing Administrator, will 
be delivered to the mayors. 

Other than these questions there 
will be discussions on other problems 





affecting cities. Thomas Parran 
Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, will discuss “Cities 


and the War against Social Disease.” 
Thomas E. Dewey, successful in 
prosecution of rackets in New York 


will read a paper on “Outlawing 
Rackets in the Cities.” 
* ¢ @ 


SLUM CLEARANCE PROGRAM 
N furtherance of the Federal plan 
to assist cities abolish slums 
and provide modern low cost hous- 
ing for those in lower income levels, 
Nathan Straus, administrator of the 


to 


—Harris & Ewing 
HE HAS WHAT MAYORS 
WANT 
head of 
States Housing Authority, with $526,- 
000,000 to spend in razing slums and 
homes for low-in- 


Nathan Straus, the United 


low-rent 
is one of 


erecting 


come workers, the more 
prominent officials participating in the 
Unjted States Mayors’ conference 


in Washington. 





Gf WG SUES * 


+ $526,000,000 allotted under the Act for loans and grants 





United States Housing Authority 
has announced this program for this 
newest of Federal 

Convocation of a meeting of 
delegates from all and 
States which already their 
authorities. 

A later meeting of delegates 
from States which do yet 
have their own housing authori- 


agencies 


_ 


cities 
have 


own housing 


te 


not 


ules. 
3.—Announcement that the USHA 
will not entertain new applica- 


tions for Federal grants and 
loans for 60 days because “we 
want to get started slowly and 
get our policies set.” 
4—Immediate fixation of rent 


levels on projects now completed 
under the old PWA Housing 
Division. 

Insistence 
to be built 


that the new homes 

under the Wagner 
Act will be for the “lowest in- 
come group only.” 

A conference of municipal housing 
authorities has been called by Mr. 
Straus to meet in Washington, Nov. 
22, to discuss the distribution of the 


wo 


+ 
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SCHICK SHAVER 


@ It’s the happy way to shave! 
A the breakfast 
table smiling. The morning cof- 


man goes to 
fee tastes better—the whole day 
seems brighter when there can 
be no smarting, stinging or cut 
face from the morning shave. 

The quick, smooth and gentle 
action of the Schick leaves the 
face without a sign of stubble 
and, with continuous use unin- 
terrupted by blade shaving, the 
skin becomes naturally soft and 
younger looking. 

The Schick has no blades—it 
cannot cut. 


SCHIC| 


BLADES 


NO 







With the Schick you use no soap, 
water, brush or lotions—no facial 
preparation whatever. 


Any authorized dealer 
will show you 


He will explain how simply and 
easily you can learn to shave the 
Schick way and change shaving 
from a dreaded nuisance into a 
positive pleasure. $15 AC and DC. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, 
CONN. Western Dis- 
tributor: Edises, Inc., 
In Can- 
ada: Henry Birks & Sons 


Lid 


San Francisco 


and other leading 


LATHER 


NO 





to localities. With that fund available, he estimated 


lhe United States News 

















that “theoretically we can build apartments to care for 


100,000 to 120,000 families.” However,” he added, “I d 


| 
ie) 


not think we can do that well.” He said the maximum | 


rent levels in such cities New York, 
Detroit would be kept between $5 and $5.25 a room.” 

Mr. Straus believes that the total number of im- 
properly housed families in this country approximates 
President Roosevelt's estimate that one-third of the 
population is ill housed, adding “the United States is 
the most backward country in the world on the ques- 
tion of abolishing slums.” 

x * * 


NEED OF CITY PLANNING 
OPES of a building boom and memories of losses, 
caused by uncontrolled and speculative realty prac- 
tices focus the statement, emphasized in the urbanism 
report of the National Resources Committee, that cities 
are faced with an urgent need for a rational land policy. 
It is estimated that about 30 per cent of all cities and 
suburbs of the United States consist of vacant lots 
which probably will remain vacant for years. There 
are enough such subdivided lots to house more than 
| twice the nation’s 69,000,000 citizens who live in cities 
| Planners point out that this means that thousands 


as 





of miles of streets, and water, sewer and gas mains 
have been installed in parts of cities that may not be 
inhabited for years, and that are incurring costly 
maintenance charges 

a a 


VOTING BY MACHINE 
JOTERS of more than one-third of the 200 and more 

\ larger cities who went to the polls last week re- 
| corded their choices by pulling a lever on a machine 
instead of marking an X on a paper ballot. 

New York city voters, voting under proportional rep- 
resentation for the first time, named their mayor and 
other chief municipal officers on the voting machine 
but choose their councilmen by paper ballot. A ma- 
chine has been perfected for “P. R.” voting, with its 
necessary marking of first and succeeding choices of 
candidates, but New York has not yet adopted it 


NOT ALL STATES PERMIT MACHINES 

State legislation is necessary before local govern- 
ments may install voting machines. More than 25 
States, most recent of which is Florida, have passed 
laws permitting their use; in many of these States, 


however, no city has adopted them. Jacksonville and 
Tampa are the first two cities in Florida to install the 
machines. 

Installation of voting machines, which must be ap- 


proved by voters, has been more rapid in some States 
than in others. Capital cost and the outlays for storage 
and transportation are important factors in their ac- 
ceptance, although substantial eventual economies in 
election expenses are claimed by the machines’ pro- 
ponents, as well as a more accurate count and elimina- 
tion of voting fraud. The devices, each of which will 
accommodate at least 600 voters, cost about $1,000 
apiece and are given a minimum life of 25 years 

New York State is now approaching 100 per cent 
adoption of voting machines, the election law reading 
that by 1938 all cities and towns must have installed 
them. More than a hundred cities and towns in each 
of the States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa and Con- 
necticut have adopted them. Scattered cities have 
done so in Arizona, California, Florida, Montana, Michi- 
gan, Washington and Wisconsin. 


Chicago, and 
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WENTY years ago the United 
States government took over the 
American railroads as a war measure. 


It gave those roads back to their 
owners in 1920—on the eve of a de- 
pression. 


And it gave them back with operat- 
ing costs thrown all out of balance 
with income under a law which put 
rigid limits on earnings but made 
no provision for future losses. 


Then started an uphill job. Stretch- 
ing ahead of railroad men and man- 
agement were such tough problems 
as these: 


They had to find ways to meet 
greatly increased operating costs 
with lagging revenues. 


They had to repair and replace war- 
worn equipment. 


They had to face new forms of com- 
petition. 


They had to serve a nation increas- 
ing in population—extending its in- 
dustrial frontiers—demanding better 
transportation than ever before. 


And they had to operate under rules, 
regulations and restrictions more 
complex and bewildering than those 
imposed on any other business in 
America. 


It was a job to test courage and chal- 
lenge enterprise—but the railroads 
started the long slow climb. 


Let us look now at the progress they 
have made: Great new locomotives 
have been developed—twice as able 
as the engines of 17 years ago. 


Freight moves today 50% faster than 
in 1922. 


Curves have been straightened — 
stronger bridges built — thousands 


RAKES! 





of miles of heavier rails laid to make 
safe speed possible. 


Safety has steadily advanced — for 
passengers and railroad employes — 
and the magnificent safety record of 
the railroads has won universal rec- 
ognition. 

Everyone is familiar with the stream- 
lined trains, air conditioning, and all 
the other improvements pioneered 
for passenger comfort. 


And the American railroads pay a 
tax bill of close to a million dollars 
a day. 

When you sum up the record of 
American railroad progress in the 
face of all obstacles, it packs into this: 


They deliver the finest railroad ser- 
vice in the world—so fine that dele- 
gations from foreign countries regu- 
larly visit America to study their 
methods. 


They haul freight at the lowest rail- 
road rates in the world—moving a 
ton a mile for an average revenue of 
less than one cent. Today’s average 
freight revenue is 231% lower than 
the peak of 1921, shortly after Gov- 
ernment operation ended. 


And with all this, they pay the high- 
est railroad wages in the world. 


Meanwhile the mountain of regula- 
tion has piled steadily higher—under 
state law as well as federal. 


An immediate threat is the TRAIN- 
LIMIT-BILL in Congress — a bill 
to put an arbitrary limit on the 
length of freight trains and so to 
force the railroads to run more trains 
than are needed to handle the Na- 
tion’s business. This ‘“make-work” 
bill is proposed under the pretext 
of safety. 


In face of the fact that the American 
railroads have reduced accidents to 
employes by three-fourths in the 
past fifteen years, the same years in 
which the railroads developed longer 
and faster trains for better service— 


In face of the fact that the more 
trains yourun the greater the chances 
of accident, especially at grade cross- 
ings— 


In face of the fact that this one law 
would add more per year to the cost 
of railroad operation than the total 
cost of all air conditioning to date— 
this bill has already passed the 
Senate. 


The harm of this legislation is meas- 
ured in more than money-cost, great 
as that will be. It wipes out the major 
benefits of the fine new equipment, 
tracks and terminals the railroads 
have developed for handling freight 
today—but more important still it 
stymies progress, and hamstrings 
future initiative, enterprise and in- 
vention. 


Do you want the advancement of the 
nation’s basic transportation system 
brought to a standstill? If not—it’s 
up to you! 


Don’t set the brakes on railroad 
progress! 



































WHY THE NEW National Open 
Golf Champion, Ralph Guldahl 
(right), prefers Camels. In hisown 
words: “Camels are different from 
other cigarettes. You see, playing 
against an all-star field, my nerves 
run the gauntlet. Camels don’t 
jangle my nerves.” ¢ 


“GIRL RODEO CHAMPION. 
- Rose Davis (left) says: “Camels 
always appeal to me, but I think 





SPEAKING OF DIGESTION and 
smoking, Dorothy Malone, 
food editor (right), says: ‘ 
comments from my women 
they find 
smoking Camels a pleasant 
way to encourage good diges- 
tion. I myself smoke Camels.” 


readers show that 











‘Many 


that the Camels at mealtimes are 
the most enjoyable of all. They 
help keep my digestion working 
smoothly in spite of the jolting I 
take from bucking broncos.” 





“I'VE BEEN A FIRE FIGHTER 
for 11 years,” says Frank 
Gilliar (/eft). “Smoke? You bet 
Ido. And I’m particular about 
my brand. It’s Camels. There’s 
the cigarette, if you want mild- 
ness! They’re the last word in 
flavor.” 


“FIND THE RIGHT CIGARETTE 


and stick to it, is my motto,” 


, Says “Duke” Krantz, veteran 
*airplane pilot (right). “I was 
3 thoroughly sold on Camels 


right from the first pack I 
smoked 15 years ago.” 


It is homespun fact that nothing man does to 
tobacco can take the place of what Nature does. 
Camels are made of finer tobaccos into which 

Nature put extra goodness. 


HERE'S only one way to get the best tobac- 
cos. That’s to pay more for them. 
It has been a well-known fact for years that Camel 
pays millions more, year in and year out, for finer 
tobaccos. It’s the natural way to put more enjoy- 
ment into smoking. 
People have confidence in the mildness and 
goodness of the finer tobaccos in Camels. More 








CAMELS ARE 





and more smokers turn to 
Camels. They find that 
Camels are naturally milder 
and that the full, natural 
flavor of the costlier tobac- 
cos is brought to perfection 
in the Camel blend. If you 
are not smoking Camels, try 
them now. And see if you, 
too, don’t find that Camels 
mean unfailing pleasure! 














THE ANSWER IS THIS 







THE LARGEST:SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERIC 





“CAMELS go on my shop- 
ping list regularly,” says 
Mrs. Richard Hemingway, 
New York matron. “I 
mever want to be withe 
out Camels. When I feel 
tired, I smoke a Camel and 
get the grandest ‘lift.’” 














“PVE GOT TO have a cigarette 
that’s mild,” says Uva Kimmey, 
girl parachute jumper. “So 
I’m a Camel smoker. I find 
Camels so mild I can smoke as 
much as I wish without jan- 
gled nerves.” 








THE NEW CAMEL CARAVAN 

Two great shows in an hour’s entertainment! 
Includes *‘Jack Oakie College”’ and Benny Goodman's 
“Swing School”! Sixty fast minutes of grand fun and 
music. Every Tuesday night at 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm 
C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 











Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Costlier Tobaccos in a Matchless Blend 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and Dae 
mestic. Skillful blending brings out the full, delicate favor and mildness of these choice tobaccos. 
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OPERATION 
WAS A 
GREAT 
success! 
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the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


But—! 


Cartoonist Talburt for 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Effect of Taxes on Business 


2. The New Housing Program 


3. New Stock Margin Rulings 


ACTICALLY the entire press of the country 

looks with favor on proposals to repeal or 
amend the Federal capital gains tax and the undis- 
tributed corporation surplus tax. Both are deemed 
“unscientific” by many commentators because they 
are “not levied on real income,” and the conclusion 
is voiced that “nothing would act as a greater tonic 
to business” than an announcement that both taxes 
were to be discarded. 

The capital gains tax has been long established. 
The surplus tax is a New Deal measure and 25 per 
cent of the commenting newspapers conclude there 
would be difficulty in abandoning it now. 

Alleged adverse effect on business confidence is 
the strongest argument made against it, and its 
reported influence on recent disturbances in the 
stock market is emphasized. Continued protest 
that it interferes with needed plant improvements 
is voiced by the editors. An industrial leader is 
quoted as stating that “taxation of capital is reach- 
ing the point not far from confiscation.” 





Federal Low-cost Housing 


LL editors agree that if the Federal Housing 
Authority can operate successfully, the selection 

of Nathan Straus of New York to manage its op- 
eration assures efficiency, because of his experl- 
ence in such work. Successful operation, however, is 
doubted by 65 per cent of commenting newspapers. 
The program of slum clearance and low-cost 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
The Rat Exterminators 





housing is to be financed by a fund of $526,000,000. 
The fact that it is to be carried out in cooperation 
with the States is commended because this means 
decentralization of housing activities, declared to 
be a wholesome change of policy. 

One objection to the program is that when oc- 
cupants of slums are driven from their homes, they 
will be left in a difficult position, and may be un- 
able to take advantage of the improved housing be- 
cause of the higher rents that may be necessary. 

It is also argued that the limit placed on cost 
makes it impossible for the agency to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of new construction. 





Dealing in Stocks on Margin 


HANGES made by the Federal Reserve System 
in margin requirements on stock exchanges are 
deemed beneficial by 62 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, but in the judgment of 38 per cent such 
Tulings have no great effect on business conditions. 
Majority comments give emphasis to the fact that 
the Government has accepted the advice of finan- 
ciers, who had long contended that there should be 
less restriction with trading in securities. 

The order reduces margins on stock purchases 
from 55 to 40 per cent and establishes a margin 9f 
50 per cent on short sales. Opposition to the Gov- 
ernment action is based on the conviction that 
remedies must take into account the need of avoid- 
ing too much public control of investments. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY RESERVE: EDITORS DEBATE ITS USE 


Mewsqnata x 8 x 


BJECTIONS 
reserve funds for current Government ex- 
penses is voiced by 86 per cent of commenting 
newspapers. The minority (14 per cent) con- 
tend that such use by the Treasury is the only 
way these funds may be handled under the 
Social Security law. 

The chief danger in the eyes of the critics is 
that the existence of such an immense reserve 
fund will offer an irresistible temptation to 
Congress and the Executive to indulge in ex- 
travagant spending, not only now but in future 
years. 

The situation is felt to be so dangerous that 
a wide demand is voiced for an amendment to 
the law. Some newspapers quote opinions from 
economists in support of the theory that a re- 
serve fund is not needed; that a “pay-as-you- 
go” policy should be substituted. 


to the use of Social Security 


A bitter debate in Con- 


gress is forecast by the 
TO THE FOUNDING Topeka Daily Capital 


OF AHUGE RESERVE (Rep), which finds 


strong opposition to the “building up of a huge 
reserve.” The Capital finds “a large group 
which believes that the Government, unlike pri- 
vate insurance companies, should not need such 
a fund.” 

“Unfortunately,” advises the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “the Social Security Act com- 
pels the Treasury to collect Social Security 
taxes, put the proceeds in the pension and un- 
employment trust funds and then, by investing 
the funds in Government obligations drawing a 
specified rate of interest, dump the trust funds 
into the Treasury general fund. At that stage 
the Social Security collections have lost their 
trust impress. They have become ordinary cash 
in hand. No other practice is open to the cus- 
todian of these reserves.” 

“The extent of the inherent danger,” argues 
the Newark Evening News (Ind.), “may be seen 
from the fact that in a comparatively few years, 
the estimated receipts from the Federal tax will 
approximate three billions annually.” 


OPPOSITION VOICED 























Cartoonist Sykes for the Public Ledger Syndicate 


Sunshine and Shadow 





The practice is described by the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.), as one which should be judged 
“on the basis of morality,” and that paper adds: 

“It means only that the Government holds its 
own I, O. U.’s for the money taken from pay 
envelopes and spent, Pensions, if and when 
they are paid, will have to be paid out of taxes.” 


“The reserve plan as it 
now stands is unwar- 


HEAVY SPENDING IS ’ 
ranted and is due for a 
CITED AS A DANGER material change,” in the 


judgment of the Kansas City Star (Ind.), and 
that paper states as to experiences elsewhere: 


THE TEMPTATION TO 


“In half a century of experience with old-age 
benefits, Germany has never found it necessary 
to provide for such a reserve; nor has Great 
Britain in a more limited period. From the time 
the reserve was proposed numerous students of 
social security saw the danger, and the burden 
of the reserve feature. They, with others, 
showed that it would be a temptation to Gov- 
ernment spending, a drain upon worker re- 








+ sources and upon the purchasing power of the 


country.” 

“The effect of the ‘freezing’ of the purchasing 
power represented by the compulsory contri- 
butions of labor and of employers is being felt 
in business,” states the Chicago Daily News. 

“If the budget is balanced, as it must be, in 
another year or two,” states the Miami Daily 
News, “the old-age surplus will have absorbed 
all the public debt by the year 1970, even sup- 
posing nothing is paid meanwhile on,the debt. 
When that time comes, pretty nearly everybody 
in the United States will be an owner of the 
national debt, a creditor of the Government. 
That, naturally, gives the masses a stake in the 
Government, a private incentive to keep it from 
going to pot.” 

PLACING CONTROL he workers of 
sme ee ee 

: Sioux City Tribune 
IN WORKERS’ HANDS (14), eventually will 


become the financial mainstay of the Govern- 
ment. As outstanding bonds, now held by pri- 
vate capital, mature they will be paid off out 
of revenue or refinanced from the Social Se- 
curity jackpot. 

“Granting the necessity of maintaining a pub- 
lic debt, it doubtless would be better to pool 
it in this manner. And that, of course, presup- 
poses the continued ability of Government to 
pay interest on such a debt. The interest, of 
course, will have to come out of taxes.” 

“The original plan failed in Great Britain,” 
recalls the Indianapolis News, “because that 
country dipped into the reserve to meet’ emer- 
gencies,.., Politicians took up the extension of 
benefits as a vote-getting device. Today the 
plan is practically a dole, like American poor 
relief. 

“There can be little question that the Ameri- 
can plan will go the same way unless political 
leaders shield the reserve from raids and voters 
see that the election of candidates promising 
extension beyond the economic capacity of the 
country to pay is hastening a general collapse. 

“One Congress cannot bind another, but this 
Congress can set a precedent which will help 
greatly to make a success of social security.” 
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LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- +4 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 


Hoover. 


ments made by former President Herbert + 
DR. BERNARD ZUCKERMAN. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


large 
one factory 
* * -* weeks in over 


to eight weeks. 


I live where there are lots of factories,a 
General Motors foundry, and not 
was closed more than two 
a year, and, always be- 
: fore, every summer they were down from 
A Negro Justice? ein 


man for handling it, and expenses of 
handling. State, Government and county 
agents should stop fighting remedies for 
the boll weevil. They seem to think it 
a good thing, reducing the yield, but 
it increases the cost. The Government 





ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Average Man’s Views 

Sir:—The average man, says President 
Roosevelt, according to press reports, 
cares not too much about how the ob- 
jectives of the Administration are at- 
tained. 

According to that statement, the 
President's average men are some of the 
“enemies of democracy” he talks about, 
because true friends of democracy are 
much concerned about methods. How- 
ever, the President’s democracy is dif- 
ferent from the home-grown variety that 
we have been used to for over a hun- 
dred years. ... 

Hitler and Mussolini declare that Ger- 
many and Italy are the greatest and 
soundest democracies in the world to- 
day. Whether we believe that or not, 
there is one thing we must believe, be- 
cause it is daily news around the world, 
and that is that Mussolini and Hitler, 
with the ruler of Japan, “care not too 
much about how the objectives of their 
administrations are attained.” 

The most important objective for the 
U. S. A. today is to elect a President who 
does care and who will lead the average 
man to care about how Administration 
objectives are attained. 

Welsh, La. AVERAGE MAN. 
ze @ 


Predicts a Third Term 

Sir:—Franklin Delano Roosevelt who 
has a great and active mind of his own 
and fears no one . is continually be- 
ing criticized “destructively” instead of 
“constructively.” 

Thank God, the people of the U. S. A. 
had sufficient foresight to elect Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for a second term, and un- 
less another such able man appears on 
the scene to carry forward his princi- 
ples the people will reelect him for a 
third term 

The remarks made over the radio by 
Alfred M. Landon about our President 
were ridiculous and likewise the state- 





Sir:—Since a large percentage of our 
population are Negroes and, since among 
them are many capable, dignified and 
intelligent lawyers, would it not be an 
act of justice for the President to make 
his next appointment to the Supreme 
bench from their number? The writer 
has served with them, in uniform, and 
they were good comrades, and a credit 
to our country. 
Machias, Me. BENJAMIN H. THAYER, 
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Apropos of Scottsboro Decision 

Sir:—The question now arises, why do 
we have a Supreme Court Justice who 
is obliged to withdraw from sitting on 
the bench, to pass on certain cases which 
come before the Court? Is this situation 
not a self-imposed indictment of dis- 
qualification? If this applied to the 
other eight justices, would we not have a 
very unsatisfactory Court of Supreme 
Justices? R. N. C. 
Davenport, Ia. 
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Approves Black Appointment 
Sir:—You can't take it... .I want to 
say Mr. Black had the courage to come 
out and tell the public where he stood. 
. How do critics know but what some 
of the other Justices were Klansmen 
once? It is not so much that Mr. Black 
once was a member of this order as it 
is that they want to find fault. You 
can’t condemn a man for what he once 
was, but rather what he is today. I 
don’t think the President knew when 
he appointed him to the bench, that he 
ever belonged to this order. I think my- 
self anyone who will make such remarks 
about the President of the U. S. and 
Mr. Black are very small potatoes 
Mason, Mich. GEORGE GRUHN. 
~*~ * * 


“Every Knock a Boost” 

Sir:—After listening to Mr. Landon’s 
latest speech, I do really believe that 
every word he said against our Presi- 
dent is a boost for him. He sure knows 
that our country is so much better off. 





When a man runs for any office and 
can't carry more than two States out of 
48 he should not try to discredit a real 
man MRS. C. L. F. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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“What's the Use?” 

Sir:—Our Government is going to Hell 
in a hand-basket—or even quicker. It 
does seem strange to me people cannot 
wake up from their hypnotism. Roose- 
velt has made the people lazy and in- 
dolent. They do not even think for 
themselves. What's the use? H. E. B. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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The WPA in Pennsylvania 

Sir:—Here is one example of the way 
the taxpayers’ money is going. The 
school directors of a town thought to 
save by cooperating with WPA workers, 
so employed them on repairs which a 
reliable contractor said he would do for 
$500. It cost the township $1,800 and 
the Government $2,000 (and not well fin- 
ished at that) or $3,800 for a $500 
; ee 
Thousands of dollars have been lost 
on the good hay crop in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, because it was impossi- 
ble to get help. Half the crop was of- 
fered by some to have it harvested. 
Women, children and old men had to go 
into the field. 
Orwell, Pa F. I. CHAMPLIN. 


a ee 
Meeting World Competition 


Sir:—Your estimate of the amount of 
the loss of foreign trade in cotton since 
1933-34 indicates that a united effort 
should be made toward working out the 
remedy. The reduction of yield in this 
country will not do it, as other coun- 
tries raise cotton. ... 

What is needed is to raise more cot- 
ton to the acre, so it will cost less to 
Muscle Shoals is not turning out 
the cheap fertilizer promised. It should 
do so and it should be sold at cost, plus 
10 per cent commission to the fertilizer 


ralse 





should put its thinking cap on and work 
toward raising cheaper cotton and meet- 
ing world competition. 

GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Tenant Farmers’ Plight 

Sir:—Your paper is fine. I am a 
farmer, most interested in farm legis- 
lation. As for the tenant problem, we 
tenants never will get off the Govern- 
ment relief as long as the Government 
allows our landlords to furnish the 
tenants groceries at high prices and then 
settle up with them on low-priced cot- 
ton, corn and such things as we are al- 
lowed to grow. This will keep the poor 
tenant in the soup line as long as he 
lives. The Government lends the land- 
holders money and then they furnish 
the tenants supplies on credit. We never 
will succeed. Poverty is our fate. We 
buy groceries on credit and pay 10 per 
cent interest. We are charged 25 cents a 
pound for meat, $1 for 24 pounds of 
flour, 90 cents for 24 pounds of meal, and 
so on for other items. And we pay 10 
per cent interest on all this. 
Round Pond, Ark. JAMES H. BELL. 
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Pedestrian Safety Suggestion 

Sir:—Your Oct. 25 article, “Pedestrians 
vs. Motorists,” offers the opportunity for 
me to comment that pedestrians in rural 
districts are automobile traffic victims 
because, in the vast majority of cases, 
the pedestrian did not come within the 
range of the auto lights until it was too 
late to avoid injury or death. Pedes- 
trians wearing dark clothes have noth- 
ing that assists the motorist in spotting 
them along the highway. 

In some Central European countries, I 
understand that it is just as much a law 
for pedestrians to wear lower arm bands 
and a belt studded with red reflector 
glass, as it is for a motorist to drive 
with properly functioning lights on his 
car. A. A. HONECK. 
Sharon, Pa. 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in the Worcester Gazette 


Just the Stuff That Makes it Tick. That’s All That Is 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


Congress Farm Program 


2.* New York City’s Experiment 


3. Double Check on Jobless 


ARLY passage of farm legislation in the special 
session of Congress is expected by 38 per cent 
of commenting newspapers but 62 per cent have 
doubts that the program will have such easy sailing, 
The principal point at which there is difference 
of opinion is in the expressed desire of the Ad- 
ministration that new legislation should be so 
framed that it would pay its own way. Congress 
has been asked to consider the desirability of new 
taxes if subsidies are to be paid from the Treasury 
Objectors hold that final decision cannot be made 
until the big farm erganizations at their national 
meetings have voiced their views on the ever-nor- 
mal granary or other method of stabilizing the 
agricultural business. This, it is argued, will cause 
much delay in consideration of such legislation. 

It is also pointed out that there is direct oppe- 
sition between the interests of taxpayers, who may 
be expected to pay for the program, and the in- 
terests of consumers. This is believed to be diffi- 
cult to adjust. 





Proportional Representation 


N GENERAL newspaper comments on the intro- 
duction of the “proportional representation” plan 
of choosing members of the New York city council 
are in praise of the new plan, which purports to 
secure to minority groups adequate representation 
in the government of the city. 
The plan is welcomed by the editors as a prac- 
tical test, valuable to other cities where such 














Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 


No Wonder the Budget Doesn’t Balance 





a method of voting is now being advocated. The 
test is declared all the more valuable being made 
in the largest city of the country, where more than 
2,000,000 ballots are cast. 

Editors, commenting upon the time demanded to 
count these paper ballots, insist the effort was 
worth the trouble involved and that, in the future, 
voting machines may eliminate the delays met in 
the present instance. 

It is said by many editors that history has been 
made in this New York election through the use of 
this form of voting, and that it may return a city 
council that will give more careful consideration 
to important legislation and provide genuine de- 
bate on vital issues. 





The Unemployment Census 


ECISION of Harry L. Hopkins, head of the Works 
Progress Administration, to take a census of 
the unemployed, after John D. Biggers, Ohio manu- 
facturer, had undertaken a voluntary census for 
the Federal Government is attacked by 86 per cens 
of commenting newspapers; defended by 14 per cenit, 
Editors generally assume that the Hopkins cen- 
sus is intended as a defense against attacks on re- 
lief expenditures, which might be based on showing 
of the voluntary census. 
Critics maintain that 
enumeration is a waste ol 
censuses probably will not agree, and that 
yet another may be needed. 

It will also, it is contended, create confusion, con= 
troversy and much debate over the results. 

But the chief objection of the critics is that the 
second census is planned, they say, to justify the 
spending of billions of dollars which have been dis- 
tributed under the Hopkins administration. 


machinery tor 
money, that the twa 
probably 


duplicate 
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+ WELFARE TAXES: THE ARGUMENT AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL + 


anitieeenaieedipaiimiamanagii 
(Full text of an address de- 
livered before the Federal Taza- 
tion Forum at the annual con- 
vention of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Nov. 6.) 
T AM asked to speak on Federal 
taxation. I desire to deal with 
this subject in a general way, and 
not in detail, and for my purpose 
shall first analyze the expenditures. 
These I shall divide into two classes 
—first, those necessary for the peo- 
ple as a whole and, secondly, those 
that I shall call welfare expendi- 
tures where the funds are used to 
aid special groups of our citizens. 
I desire to consider the effect on 
our form of Government of these 
welfare expenditures, and the dif- 
ficulties I see in the present methods 
of handling them. I shall then an- 
alyze the present tax laws showing 
the approximate amounts recelv- 
able. 
In closing I shall have the temer- 
ity to suggest a better way ol 
handling these welfare expenditures 


—one more in accord with our 
democratic form of representative 
government. 


The task is a difficult one—ideas 
will be expressed freely, and I ask 
indulgence from those who do not 
agree. My arguments presuppose 
the fact that we are to have a bal 
anced budget. This has been prom- 
ised, and is so essential that it 
would be futile to discuss the ques- 
tion from any other point of view. 


ESSENTIAL EXPENDITURES 

Let us list the expenditures for 
purposes that are, necessarily, a 
function of the Federal Government; 
those that no sensible man could say 
should be performed by the States, 
and shat in no way can favor one 
section of the country as against 
another. These I shall call the es- 
sential expenditures of the Federal 
Government. For convenience I 
Shall not be exact or specify one 
particular year but give rough fig- 
ures indicating the general magni- 
tude based on present conditions. 
We spend: 

(Million of Dollars) 


Sl Me BE, 4 nses05540000400 600 
SD) REN rer rere 400 
For pensions and pay ments to vet- 
erans injured in the wars ..... 600 
For debt service (interest and 
sinking fund) ......... 1,300 
For our departments eng: iged in 
domestic and foreign service 700 
For harbor and river improvement 
and miscellaneous Federal pur- 
EE 6.6660 04606 00 0000050r0 0088 300 
ME  eiddach andiasiae 3,900 
I shall make no suggestions, or 


criticism, on these expenses. 


WELFARE EXPENDITURES 

In addition, about four billion of 
dollars has been spent annually the 
past four years on what will be re- 
ferred to as welfare expenses. The 
problem of old age pensions I shall 
refer to separately, and I am omit- 
ting from the discussion the activi- 
ties of the various loaning agencies. 
In this connection I would point out 


that expenditures should become 
part of the budgeted expenses, 
when made under any act such as 


the Wagner Housing Bill where cash 
for spending obtained under 
Federal guarantee and an annua! 
subsidy granted to make possible 
the repayment of the debt. 

These welfare expenditures may 
be said to have been made for the 
following purposes; to help the 
unemployed, to help the _indi- 
vidual farmers conserve their soil, 
to erect buildings and other works 
for the use of local governments or 
individuals, and to embark in the 
power business. 

They all have certain principles in 
common. All these functions could 
be handled by the State and local 
governments. The funds are all dis- 


1S a 


Tide of World Affairs 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


dential term. Then after a con- 
ference between the justices and the 
President, it was announced that the 
Court would “cooperate” with the 
Administration. 

While a dictatorial “ 
continues in Brazil, Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay, has been put 
under martial law, with the warning 
issued that anyone attempting to 
create disorder will be shot without 
trial. These measures were taken 
reportedly as result of outbreak ofa 
rebellion instigated by an army 
faction that wanted to restore Col. 
Rafael Franco, Chaco war hero, who 
had been deposed as provisional 
president. 

High anticipations of many Amer- 
icans were ce-thrilled last week with 
announcement that the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor had cancelled 
their contemplated trip the 
United States. This decision fol- 
lowed sharp attack by American la- 
bor organizations on the Duke’s 
prospective associate on his Ameri- 
can travels, Charles Bedaux. The la- 
bor groups assailed Bedaux 
“arch-enemy of labor” and criticized 
the Duke's recent fraternization with 
Chancellor Hitler at Berlin. 


stage of siege” 





to 


as an 


| 





pensed by presiden appointees 
with broad discretion. The demand 
for funds comes from clas 
localities, who readily realize that 
they will pay an insignificant frac- 
tion of the particular funds they are 
able to get. This demand is unlim- 
ited in extent. Before the present 
Administration practically no funds 
were spent in manner. 
Consider the significance in 
Federal expenditure for welfare un- 
der a balanced budget. The figures 
will show that these funds cannot 
be obtained from the rich—they 
have enough to pay the essen- 
tial expenditures 2 these ad- 
alt 
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ional ones 
whether our 
shall allowed to 

money they have 
‘ther the sums shall be 
State and local go\ 


is 


The 


question 
be spend 


earned, 








whe taken by 
our 


Spend as the elected represent 


vernments to 


atives 


decide, or whether Federal ap- 
pointees without responsibility to 
the voters of the individual Statés 


Shall spend these sums earned by 40 
million workers. 
, 


Employment will not be increasea 


by the latter means, as in any case 
the sums will be used to purchase 
goods or invested in enduring works. 
| Remember that the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Constitution 
and particularly the Income Tax 
Amendment has, in effect, a first 


lien on the earnings of the people— 
the more it takes, the less there is 
for the States and local govern- 
ment&, and the more difficult be- 
comes the task of the latter. 

What did Thomas Jefferson say 
in regard to Federal expenditures? 
“We are endeavoring to reduce the 
Government to the practice of a 
rigorous economy, to avoid burthen- 
ing the people and arming the mag- 
istrate with a patronage of money, 
which might be used to corrupt and 
undermine the principles of our 
Government... . If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the 
labors of the people, under the pre- 
tense of taking care of them, they 
must become happy.” 


STATE vs. FEDERAL POWER 

Then consider the propriety of 
spending for welfare by Washing- 
ton appointees under our form of 
Government established by the Con- 
Stitution. As a layman I look in 
vain in this document for any such 
clause as the following: “The Con- 
gress may tax the people of the sev- 
eral States heavily desires, 
and such sums may turned over 
Presidential to dis- 
tribute to such parts of the country, 
and such classes and groups and in- 
dividuals, and for such purposes, as 
may be deemed wise by them.” 

Instead I read the Tenth Amend- 
ment llows: “The powers not 
delegated the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

In all the discussion concerning 
the grant of powers it was clearly 
brought out that the Federal Gov- 


as as it 
be 


to appointees 





as fo 


to 


ernment should exercise complete 
powers in regard to foreign affairs 
Should coin money and aid com- 
merce between the States, and that 
State authority be supreme else- 
where 

The reason for this division was 
to establish self-government by the 
people through their elected repre- 
Sentatives. The distinction was a 
simple one—foreign affairs were 
Federal; domestic affairs, with the 
exception of the monetary stand- 
ard, were the concern of sovereign 
States and local governments 

Jefferson stated this contention 
time after time, as the essence of 
the Constitution, as for example: 


“The capital and leading object 
the Constitution was to leave with 
the States all authorities which re- 
spected their own citizens only, and 
to transfer to the United Stat 
those which respected citizens of for- 
ign or other states; to make us 
several as to ourselves, but one 


ot 


es 


as 


to all others. ... To the united na- 
tion belong our external and mu- 
tual relations; to each State sev- 
erally, the care of our persons, our 


property, our 
ous freedom.” 


SEES LOCAL RULE DESTROYED 
Furthermore the Federal bureauc- 
racy has power to favor such dis- 
tricts they determine and even 
such individuals as they choose 
The question whether a locai 


reputation and religi- 


as 


as to 











town shall have low-cost housing in 
preference to new schools, hospitals 
or other public works, rests not with 
the elected officials responsible to 
the voters, but with a presidentia 
appointee with no responsibility to 
the voters of the districts concerned. 

The mayors of our ¢ and 
even Our elected representatives in 


Congress, are placed in the position | 


By T. Jefferson Coolidge 


First National Bank of Boston 








+ of beggars 












appointees, and as a result, it be- 
comes part of their duty to bring 
pressure on the Treasury for ex- 
penditur it in total would un- 

The power of spending the vast 
sums is a power superior to the 
elected officials of our sovereign 
States, and destroys local rule by 
the people and their sense of re- 
sponsibility 

How « we hope for efficient re- 
Sponsible local government under 
these imstances? 

The ture of Massachusetts 





at the doors of Federal 





procedure of paying 
and the conse- 


+ for the wise 
debts from earnings, 





quences may well result in future 
financial distress. Smali or weak 
companies, who are unable to raise 


funds publicly, are placed at a great 
disadvantage. This tax on undis- 
tributed earnings should be repealed. 

* The argum t that the rich escape 
is untenable, because they are taxed 








on whatever they do receive and 
when they die the Treasury gets its 
share in any case 

The country’s finances would be 
sounder if idual income taxes 





at reasonable rates were to cover a 
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T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 





recognized this condition in a peti- 
tion to Congress last winter, re- 
questing direct allocation of funds in 
the following words: “Whereas, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
also recognizes its own primary duty 
to care for the welfare of its citi- 
zens and the impracticabflity of 
performing that when Federal 
bureaus and officials invade a broad 
of the field in which that duty 
performed—said invasion 
continuously and without 
information in complete 


duty 


part 
must be 
changing 
advance 





disregard for the responsibilities of 
the properly constituted state and 
local authorities, thus placing our 
elected officials completely at the 
mercy of Washington bureaus.” 
This form of spending is in di- 
rect conflict with the principles of 
our Constitution, and must under- 
mine representative government as 
we have known it. The very struc- 
ture of our National Government 
was not built to cope with the mul- 


titudinous demands from groups and 
sections of the country begging for 
their own benefit. How can we prop- 
erly determine the necessary reve- 
nues to raise, when the extent of 
those expenditures are so indetermi- 
nable? 
HOW REVENUES ARE RAISED 

Let us turn t question of rev- 
enues. Here tax laws and business 
conditions have changed too rapidly, 


O tne 















and figures for any one year are not 
adequate, and again I will use rough 
figures more or less in line with 
present and estimated collections, 
but with no pretense for great ac- 
curacy. We collect 
1 Millions of Dollars) 

Fror rp income taxes.... 1,300 * 
Prem indivi dual income taxes .... 1,600 
From estate and yift taxes...... 500 
PEO CUMIN... 5 sceccaccese 500 
From alcohol taxes .........0... 650 
From tobacco taxes .............. 950 
From m; facturers’ excise taxes 500 
From social security taxes........ 800 
From capital tock and miscel- 

CPOE SEE a0devecdsdcanccaens 400 

ey ee - 6,800 


CORPORATE INCOME TAX 

Let me give my views very briefly 
on the soundness of these taxes. 

The corporate income tax is an in- 
direct tax probably mostly passed on 
to the public, and otherwise bearing 
equally on small and large stock- 
holders.” It easy to collect and 
not damaging at low rates. I would 
like to see the rate reduced and a 
broader individual income tax levied 
to make up the loss in revenue. 

The high tax rate on undistrib- 
uted income is, however, a most un- 
feature of this tax on corpo- 
tions. It 


iS 


sound 


ra 


frequently forces direc- 
tors to declare dividends that are 
unwarranted, either on account ot 


cash or er 
dends 


edit needs 


, Or because divi- 


are made unnecessarily irreg- 


An unjustified penalty is imposed | 





greater number of our citizens. We 
must recognize the individual pays 
in the end. My belief is that in the 
upper brackets the rates are higher 
than the rate of greatest return and 
merely prevent large incomes being 
produced and that this is particu- 
larly true of the tax on profits 
Profits are in many ways distinct 
from income and should be taxed 
separately if at all. 

I think that in the case of income 
taxes there is a point somewhere 
between 35 per cent and 45 per cent 
where an increase in rate definitely 
reduces collections, particularly in 
the long run, and that on profits the 
same would be true at a rate in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. A rate 
lower than the present on large 
profits would certainly bring more 
revenue and help the general eco- 
nomic situation. Unreasonably high 
rates always diminish receipts and 
force uneconomic use of funds and 
where there is doubt it is safer to 
2rr on the low side. 

Likewise estate taxes in the upper 
brackets are at too high a rate. 
Soon there will be few rich to tax. I 
believe lowering these rates would 
increase revenue in the long run. 
There would not be the effort to avoid 
payment by various means. The 
liquidation involved in paying has 
serious unfortunate economic conse- 
quences, 

Revenue from customs 
broad field for argument, I 
avoid discussing. 


though a 
shall 


Alcohol and tobacco taxes are ex- 
cellent taxes, based on consumption 
of these luxuries and, in general fall- 
ing heaviest on those most able to 
pay; at least the children escape 
them by not indulging. Manufac- 
turers’ excise and social security 
taxes fall broadly on all classes @f 
our population. Most of these are 
practically indirect and invisible and 
might be better to make people 
realize the extent they pay, but at 
least they are readily collectible and 
sound economically. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 

There is a very special problem 

created by the law covering old age 
pensions. The sums involved are 
immense; the consequences incalcu- 
lable. Criticism should be welcomed 
from every possible angle. 

Does this law compel twenty mil- 
lion individuals to make forced loans 
to the Government so that debt 
remains to be paid in the form of 
an old age pension? Were general 
taxes levied, coupled with unwar- 
ranted promises to a large group of 
our citizens? 

The first would 
tional; the latter 
this Congress the rig 
force an expenditure, 
our citizens 
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of two billions 


on Congresses a generation in the | 


+ future? 


That to my mind is the 
practical result. 

Only a generation ago total ex- 
penses were le. than one billion. 
May we not be creating a situation, 
akin to the soldiers’ bonus, that will 
result in a demand for 30 billions of 
dollars in cash as the proper right of 
the beneficiaries? 

My plea is to repeal this Act, and 
if old age pensions are to be paid by 
the Federal Government, let them be 
paid annually to the aged from tax 
receipts, and remember that taxes 
must be paid by the workers 

But even then another element 
enters. If these great public sums 
are available for distribution to in- 
dividuals of one and all of our sov- 
ereign States, should not the elected 

tate legislators have the right to de- 
termine the use of these funds? Pos- 
sibly it would be decided that the 
public good would be better further- 
ed locally by other forms of expendi- 
tures such as care of the sick or 
children, or in reduction of local 
taxes. 

Should not the States decide on 
the manifold problems concerning 
the welfare of their citizens? A di- 
vided authority means two weak au- 
thorities and much friction, with no 


SS 


general planning possible. 
WHY BUREAUCRACY RULE? 
Now is it necessary, or wise, to 


transfer the care of our people from 
their elected local representatives 
to Presidential) appointees? Do we 
want a bureaucracy in Washington 
running our affairs? It surely is not 
consistent with our great past. The 
centralization of power in a remote 
government was exactly what our 
ancestors tried to prevent through 
the Constitution. 

My suggestion is that the Federal 
Government at once give up the di- 
rection of all this varied welfare 
work having to do with the indi- 
vidual, and turn the full responsi- 
bility back to the States and local 
governments. Furthermore _ this 
could be done without creating 
financial difficulties. 

Remember the essential expenses 


of the Federal Government are 3,- 
900 million dollars annually. 


These 


Former Under Secretary of the Treasury in the Roosevelt Administration [1934-35]; Vice President, 


+ can be met adequately through the 
proceeds of the income, gift and in- 
heritance taxes, plus oms, Other 
tax receipts could be distributed to 
the States on an a upon basis, 
perhaps in proportion to their popu- 
lation, to enable them to care for 
the welfare of their citizens. 


cust 


greed 


Minor taxes and the capital stock 
tax could well be " Neeaied. The 
taxes on alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco, and excise and social security 
taxes could be collected at present 
rates. 

These four would bring in about 
two and a half billion dollars and 
this money would place the States 
and local governments in position 


to conduct their duties efficiently. 
I am making no argument as to the 
need of furnishing these particular 
sums but am merely taking the situ- 
ation as it now exists. 

The States, each for itself, would 
determine the best use of the funds 
to meet their own particular wel- 
fare problems, and could adjust 
their own taxes to the situation. 1 


would point out that these are con- 


sumption or pay roll taxes, well 
suited to distribution in accord with 
population—that there is a certain 
| justice in distributing welfare money 
, SO much per person through our 
|} sovereign State governments, and 
also that these taxes are far more 


difficult for the individual States to 


collect than through a_e central 
agency. 

The Treasury would thus become 
collecting agency for the States on 
certain sound taxes, not easily col- 
lected by the States individually. 
There is nothing startling in this. 
We see like action between the 
State and local governments, and 
the Government of the Argentine 
has iecently consolidated taxes 
along these lines with excellent re- 
sults. 

The great advantage of the 


method is that it would restore State 
and local government responsibility, 


and relieve the Treasury of the 
United tates from unwarranted 
pressure. 


If we agree that we desire to re- 
tain self-government by the people, 





then we must necessarily agree that 
the State and local governments are 
capable of caring for their citizens 
and the property of their citizens. 

I refuse to admit that we, as a 
people, are prepared to turn over to 
Washington bureaus control over 
our individual welfare. I am con- 
yinced that such a policy is destruc- 
tive of self-government, and is cone 
| trary to the welfare and happiness 
| of the people. 


———¥+ 
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| The inexpensive way to ease head- 
aches — if you want fast results— 
is with Bayer Aspirin. 

The instant the pain starts, 
simply take 2 Bayer tablets with 
a half glass of water. Usually in a 
few minutes relief arrives. 

Sayer tablets are quick-acting 
because they disintegrate in a few 
| seconds ready to start their 
work of relief almost immediately 
after taking. 

It costs only 2¢ or 3¢ to relieve 
most headaches — when you get 
the new economy tin. You pay 
only 25 cents for 21 tablets — 
about 1¢ apiece. 

Make sure to get | oe genuine 
by insisting on 
Bayer Aspirin, 












@ To paraphrase an old jingle, it’s “three for C and O” — 


The George Washington, 


— and “four to go”...on America’s most distinguished 
fleet of trains! Whatever your destination, you'll be off to 
a head start... and you'll Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive 
Fresh as a Daisy... ready to make the most of your trip. 
Getting back to the “one for the money” part of the 
rhyme, you’d be surprised how little it costs to travel 
Chesapeake and Ohio in supreme comfort... only 2 cents 
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The Sportsman and The F.F.V. 





Convenient 
Ohio 
Washington 
Louisville, 
Louis and Chicago. 
genuinely 
Leave at 11:45 A.M., 
or 10:40 P.M. 


TO THE WEST! 


Chesapeake and 
every day from 

to Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. 
All trains 
air - conditioned. 
6:01 P.M., 


trains 








a mile in Imperial Salon Coaches... 3 cents a mile, rail 


fare, in Pullmans. So all you have to do is get ready—and 


phone your local ticket agent as to the leaving time most 


convenient for you! 


For 


reservations and further 
iformation inquire 


F. £E. LANDMEIER, D.P.A. 


432 Washington Bldg., 
Phone—National 0824 
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—Harris & Ewing 
THE MARKET ANALYST 
Ganson Purcell (above), who succeeds David Saper- 
stein as director of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s Trading and Exchange division, was pro- 
moted from the post of assistant director in charge 
of investigation and enforcement activities under the 
Security Exchange Act. 





Business Regulation 


manufacturers and 
glass industry 
in 


YUBSTANTIALLY all domestic 
150 distributors in the window 
must cease unfair competitive practices 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act and price 
discriminations in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man amendment to the Clayton Act. Respondents 
admitted ali material allegations except that manu- 
facturers fixed and maintained uniform prices at 
which their products are sold, a charge which in- 
vestigation failed to substantiate. Source: FTC. 


viola- 


x~* * 
In the window glass industry practices banned 
include: Classification of dealers as a test of 
eligibility to purchase from the manufacturers; 


prevention of any dealer from freely purchasing or 
competing or from getting as favorable terms as 
customers generally; prevention of two or more 
dealers from pooling, reconsigning or diverting pur- 
chases; agreements to “add any amount” to manu- 
facturers’ price on direct carload shipments in order 
“to arrive at the invoice price.” Source: FTC. 
e+ @ 

Use of the descriptive words “camel’s hair,” or 
even a pictorial representation of a camel, in seli- 
ing women’s sports-wear that does not contain any 
camel’s hair is prohibited. Source: FTC. 

x * 

Sellers of hats and caps that contain second- 
hand, old or used felts must conspicuously stamp 
on such goods a label indicating the use of old ma- 
terials. Source: FTC. 

x * * 

Manufacturers of hosiery for men and children 
are forbidden to advertise as “pure thread silk re- 
inforced with art silk” as descriptive of hosiery not 
composed of silk. But if the hosiery is composed 
of silk and one or more other materials in substan- 
tial quantity, the name of each such material may 
be used in descriptions, provided the names are ar- 
ranged so that the name of the predominating ma- 
terial shall be first, with the others in the order of 
their predominance and printed in equally con- 
Spicuous type. Source: FTC. 

x * * 

Silver or gold, in any form, may not be melted, 
smelted, or refined or otherwise treated by heating 
or by chemical or electrical process within any for- 
eign-trade zone within the continental United 
States, and silver or gold are excluded from admis- 
sion into any such zones, with certain exceptions as 
to fabricated silver and gold. Source: Foreign Trade 
Zones Board. 

x * * 

Silver contained in articles fabricated and held in 
good faith for a specific and customary use and not 
for their value as silver bullion, and gold which has 
been processed or manufactured in good faith and 
not for the purpose of evading, or enabling others 
to evade, the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, may be ad- 
mitted into foreign trade zones. This does not in- 
clude gold coin or scrap gold. Source: Foreign Trade 
Zones Board. 

xk * 


“Help wanted” advertisememts leading prospec- 
tive students to believe that, while working for pay 
in a factory where Diesel engines and air-condition- 
ing equipment built and repaired, they will be af- 
forded opportunity to learn the trade, when in fact 
the ads are merely “blinds” to contact prospective 
purchasers of correspondence courses in such work, 
are potential subjects of Federal Trade prosecution 
as an unfair practice. Source: FTC. 

~* * 

A company is not permitted to represent, through 
use of the word “distilling” in its corporate name, 
on labels or in advertising, that it distills beverages 
it sells when that not the fact and it neither 
Owns hor operates a plant, where the products are 
distilled. The order does not apply to gins produced 
through rectification whereby alcohol purchased, 
not manufactured, by the company redistilled 
Over juniper berries and other aromatics: Source: 


FTC. 


1S 


is 


x * * 
A perfumery company is forbidden to represent 
it manufactures its products when it owns no mill 
or factory, or to print labels indicating it has a 
business place in France when it has none, or io 
State it imports products from France when it 
doesn’t, or to put price marks on certain products 
indicating a value greatly in excess of the actual 
retail selling price and in excess of actual value. 
Source: FTC 

x kk * 

To avoid misleading consumers. trade-marking 
on cans for marketing beer will come under a new 
regulation Jan. 1, 1938 Trademarks claimed by can 
manufacturers Must not exceed a fifth of the can 
circumference and must be Separated from the 
brewer's label with a solid line. If a small trade- 
mark design is used, there must be no printed mat- 
ter above or below it in the can manufacturer's 
Space. Beer advertising must not refer to the can 
manufacturer’s trademark or indicate the beer in 
cans is draught or keg beer. Source: Federal Alco- 
hol Administration. 
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Social Security 


NDER the Social Security Act, every employer 
must make a monthly tax return on Form SS-1 

for each calendar month beginning November, 1937. 
The original copy will be filed with the Collector of 








Internal Revenue. The duplicate copy may be re- 
tained by the employer as a part of his records. 
Articles 4, 404 and 409. of the Act, should be studied. 
Source: Commissioner of Internal Revenue Helver- 
ing 

x * * 

Employes of the general organizations of A 
municipal or district school system, for example 
the general organizations of New York Cit 
schools which conduct athletics, lunch rooms, and 
many extra curricular activities, are exempt from 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

x* * * 
A contractor with the United States Post Office 


Department for the delivery of mail, who hires such 
persons as are required to carry out the contract, 
is not an “employe” of the Federal Government and 
service performed in his employ constitutes “em- 
ployment” subject to the taxes imposed under both 
the old age benefits and unemployment compensa- 
tion phases of the Social Security Act. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 
x * * 

Accountants and auditors do not come within the 
unemployment compensation and old-age benefits 
sections of the Social Security Act if they are en- 





NIGHT AND DAY AT THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT’S NEW BUILDING 


gma gs telephone switchboard in the Interior Department’s Build- 
ing is one of the largest private boards in Washington. 
handle more than 2,600 main telephone lines. 


equivalent of that necessary for a small city. 


meaning of the Social Security Act. Therefore, such + 


workers are not excepted from the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 

x * * 

Services performed on shore by an officer or mem- 
ber of the crew of a vessel documented under the 
United States or of any foreign coun- 

ted 


r duty on shipboard, are excepted f: 


laws of the 
r, if directly connec with or incidental to reg- 





ployment ” subj under the S 
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Internal 


Source: 


Transportation 


Railroads 


\ ANY actual railroad consolidations should be 
i made, carefully preserving competition betwee 
industrial centers and agricultural sections. Coor- 
dination of operations undoubtedly would result in 
substantial savings. Referring to the whole rail- 
road situation, and not to RFC loans, unless in- 
come available for fixed charges can soon be sub- 
Stantially increased, many roads will be operated 
on short rations and some in serious difficulty. 
Source: RFC Chairman Jones. 

xk * 

With government regulation of service, charges, 
responsibility, working conditions, etc., government 
should protect railroads against unfair and irre- 
sponsible highway traffic and government-subsi- 


soa a: pore 
RR RR 


_ARRBRCNICCS Am 
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It can 
The system is the 


| 


pre 
ee ee 


|IGHT—An interesting camera study of the new building which was 

erected as a project of the PWA, and is the first major Federal Gov- 

ernment structure in Washington, authorized, designed and built by the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


Taxes 
Income Tax 


HE United States Board of Tax Appeals is a 
tribunal of limited authority and, where the 
statute provides its decisions shall be final, the 
Board has no power to reopen and change them 


when such finality has taken place. An appellant, 


seeking reconsideration of a decision its 1928 in- 
come tax was deficient, might have appealed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals within three months after | 
1e decision but failed to do so. Source: Board of | 
Tax Appeals. 
x *«* * 

The Kansas retail sales tax, effective as to sales 
on and after June 1, 1937, is deductible as a tax 
by the purchaser or consumer for Federal income ! 
tax purposes. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 


x kee 
A husband and wife holding property as tenants 
by the entirety in Michigan may each report one- 
half of the income from such property in their 
separate Federal income tax returns. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 
x *« * 


Excise Taxes 


Tobacco dealers who sell, or offer for sale, pipe 
mixtures that do not have the internal revenue 
stamps are liable to arrest, even though the blends 
come from packages bearing the tax stamp. Deal- 
ers are warned they are subject to fine of from $500 
to $5,000 and imprisonment of from six months to 


—Underwood & Underwood, PWA 





gaged by a firm or individual only for the period 
necessary to audit the books. In such cases, when 
an auditor or accountant is in business for himself 
and offers his services generally to the public, he is 
to be considered an independent contractor and not 
an employe of the person who contracts for his 
services. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
xk & 


A municipal league, as for example, an organiza- 
tion of this type in Michigan which was organized by 
certain cities and villages for educational and service 
purposes and supported by taxation of member vil- 
lages and cities on the basis of population, is to be 
considered an instrumentality of such municipal- 
ities. Therefore, a league of this type is considered 
an instrumentality of government and its employes 
are not subject to the taxes imposed under the old- 
age benefits and unemployment compensation 
phases of the Social Security Act. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

x * 

Persons employed in the growing of flowers or 
nursery stock are employed at “agricultural labor” 
within the meaning of the old age benefits and un- 
employment compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Act and therefore are excepted from the 
taxes levied under the Act. Earlier rulings holding 
to the contrary are revoked. Source: Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

x * * 

Floating pile drivers, mooring scows, Columbia 
River type fishing boats, barges, showboats and float- 
ing grain elevators are “vessels” within the meaning 
of the provisions of the Social Security Act. The 
Aci excepts from taxes under the Act any service 
performed as an officer or member of the crew of 
a vessel documented under the laws of the United 
States or of any foreign country and any service 
performed as an officer or member of the crew of a 
vessel on the navigable waters of the United States. 

x * 

Accountants and auditors engaged in actually 
keeping the books of a concern and engaged for a 
continuous period, even though the work is inter- 
mittent, are to be considered as employes and there- 
fore subject to the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. However, in cases where it is doubtful whether 
the relationship of employer and employe exists 
for the purpose of taxes imposed under the Social 
Security Act the case must be determined upon the 
particular facts. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x * * 

Dock builders, caisson builders, concrete mixers, 
and carpenters, engaged by a construction company 
to perform services on board vessels in connection 
with the construction of piers and docks, are not 
members of the crews of such vessels within the 


+ 





dized water rates and not permit uneconomica! 
duplications of service between the roads. Source: 
RFC Chairman Jones. 

xk 

A board created by President Roosevelt, compris- 
ing three members not pecuniarily or otherwise in- 
terested either in railways or railway employe or- 
ganizations, must report this month to the Presi- 
dent on an investigation of the dispute between the 
Pacific Electric Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, a dispute “threatening to de- 
prive California of essential transportation service.” 
Source: Proclamation by President Roosevelt. 

x * 
Shipping 
FTER January 1, 1938, the Maritime Commission 
will maintain a permanent register of all at- 
torneys and others qualified to practice before it. 
Rules and forms for application and registration to 
practice have been adopted. Attorneys on con- 
tingent fees must file copy of employment contract. 
Source: Maritime Commission. 
xk * 

Agreement between American and foreign pas- 
senger lines operating in the North Atlantic for ap- 
pointment of an arbiter to settle disputes among 
the companies has been approved by the Maritime 
Commission. The arbiter is empowered to investi- 
gate alleged unfair trade practices by the lines party 
to the agreement and to levy fines for violations. 

. x & * 

New regulations governing computation of re- 
vised tolls in the Panama Canal will be issued by 
the Panama Canal Commission. 

x * & 

Passenger rate increases ranging from 21!%5 to 5 
per cent for winter cruises to the Bahamas and the 
Caribbean Sea have been approved by the Maritime 
Commission, 

x * * 


Aviation 


A regulation requiring all transport airplanes to 
carry anti-static antenna systems took effect Nov. 1. 
Inspectors’ reports indicate that no company has 
failed to install the device. Source: Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 


s = < 


Motor Carriers 


Motor carrier rates, charges, classifications, rules, 
regulations and practices in the Middle Atlantic 
States are under investigation as to lawfulness by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
suspended the tariff schedules filed by these car- 
riers. The Commission has ffxed a hearing for 
November 10 at Washington. Source: ICC. 


+ 


two years. Source: Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Helvering. 


xe * 


Corporation Taxes 
| Pigpnsennyg amg paid in 1927 and 1928 by a legal re- 

A serve life insurance company to real estate 
agents for services in selling real estate previously 
acquired by default on loans made by the company, 
were not deductible from gross income as invest- 
ment expenses within the meaning of the applicable 
statutes, but were expenditures made on capital 
transactions without relation to taxed income. It 
was the intention of Congress to allow deductions 
only from complementary taxable income. Source: 
Opinion of Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 

x * * 

Agreefnents entered into by a corporation with 
principal stockholders to whom it was indebted, 
which expressly preclude the payment of any di- 
vidend so long as the indebtedness remains un- 
paid, meet the conditions prescribed for the al- 
lowance of credit under the Revenue Act of 1936 
in computing the surtax on undistributed profits, 
even though the indebtedness concerned was in- 
curred prior to the execution of the agreements 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x* * * 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has pro- 
mulgated “Regulations 99-tax on the Manufacture 
of Manufactured Sugar under Section 402 of the 
Sugar Act of 1937.” The regulations define the 
terms used in the Act and regulations: set out the 
effective date, geographical scope, rate, and meas- 
ure of the tax imposed by the Act; describe the pro- 
cedure for filing claims for payment based on the 
exportation of manufactured sugar or articles 
processed wholly or partly from manufactured 
sugar; and establish the procedure for filing claims 
for payment based on the utilization of manufac- 
tured sugar as livestock feed, in the production of 
livestock feed, and in the distillation of alcohol. 

x~* * 





Excess Profits Tax 


Partially tax-exempt interest on obligations of 
the United States Subject to the excess-profits 
tax unless it is exempt from suc htax under the 
Act of Congress authorizing the issuance of the | 
obligations, or any amendment or supplement 
thereto. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 


x * * 

Purchase by a resident foreign corporation of its 
bonds for less than their face value results in a 
taxable gain, and, where the purchase is made in 
the United States, such gain is income from sources 
within the United States and must be included in 
gross income. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. | 





—Wide World 


GAINS “ALTITUDE” 


Denis Mulligan (above), former Chief of the Regula- 
tion and Enforcement Division of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, is now one of the Assistant Directors of 
the Bureau, and as such shares with Director Fred 
Fagg, Jr., and Assistant Director Howard Rough, 
the multitude of details connected with the adminis- 
tration of the work of the Bureau which has been 
greatly increased due to enlargement of the inspection 
and airways program, 


Labor 


NCE the Labor Board gets through with hearings 
on a case involving unfair labor practices and 
renders its decision, the case is closed as far as new 
facts that may be presented are concerned. If the 
case then goes to a court for enforcement or on 
appeal, the court is confined to questions of law 
unless evidence can be presented to the court’s sat- 
isfaction that the Board’s hearings were arbitrary 
in the matter of evidence admitted. Source: NLRB. 
x «we 


Employers cited to answer complaints preferred 
by the National Labor Relations Board and who 
wish to obtain names of members of a union which 
brought the charges can obtain such names through 
legal action only by having the Labor Board issue 
a subpoena for them. The Board, however, has 
heretofore refused to issue such subpoenas on the 
ground that the persons whose names would be dis- 
closed might be discriminated against by the em- 
ployer. Source: NLRB. 

x * * 


If an employe who has been active in union or- 
ganization is discharged on the ground that a pre- 
vious employer had discharged him for theft, the 
employer will be found to have terminated his em- 
ployment for the union activity instead of for the 
alleged theft if the employer can not show that he 
investigated the matter carefully and gave the em- 
ploye a hearing in the matter. Source NLRB, 

x * * 


When a union files a petition for a Labor Board 
election in a plant which is operating on a re- 
duced basis, the employes eligible for voting are not 
those working at the time the petition is filed but 
the employes working at the last week of normal 
operations. Source: NLRB. 

xe 

Causing the arrest of a former employe on 
trumped up charges, which the employer promises 
to drop on condition that the person arrested hands 
over the names of union members, is an unfair labor 
practice under the Wagner Act. Source: NLRB. 

x * * 


Employes’ associations which are used to com- 
bat “genuine collective bargaining activity” are un- 
lawful according to a ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board. However, other activities of such 
associations, such as employe benefits, are not af- 
fected by the Board’s decision. 








U . . . 
tilities 

N OR before May 1 of each year hereafter every 

registered public utility holding company must 
report, on a new form (U-14-3) for the prior cal- 
endar year, or for any portion of the year when it 
had in effect a prescribed uniform system of ac- 
counts. Any changes or amendments by letter will 
be noted on copies of the reports. The new form 
relates to the holding company as a legal entity 
separate from the system of which it is a part and 
so does not provide for consolidated statements. 
Source: SEC. 

x * * 


Requirements of the new SEC annual report form 
for helding companies include: Historical data in- 
cluding information concerning consolidations, 
mergers or reorganizations to which the company 
has been a party; directorates and managing of- 
ficers, financial statements, including income ac- 
count and financial condition, detailed analysis of 
investments acquired or disposed of or held at close 
of the year: dividend and interest revenue sched- 
ules. Source: SEC. 


Agriculture 


ie Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
i.ade $85,000,000 available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for 4 per cent loans to pro- 
ducers of the 1937 corn crop on the basis of 50 cents 
per bushel. Banks and other lending agencies, make 
ing the loans as in former years, must pay the Core 
poration 114 per cent interest on principal amount 
collected while they hold the notes. CCC reserves 
the right to take up the loans any time before Sept. 
30, 1938. Information and loan forms obtainable at 
RFC or CCC. 
x «re 

Under the Sugar Act of 1937, any deficits in the 
Sugar quotas of foreign countries other than Cuba 
cannot be reallotted to other foreign countries able 
to supply such deficit after the initial-reallotment 
has been made, on or after Sept. 1 of each year, 
This ruling to meet inquiries of importers 
whether, in view of the fact some of the “full duty” 
countries will be unable to fill their 1937 quotas, 
reallotment could be made. Source: AAA. 
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WHAT DO THE ELECTIONS SHOW? 
EDITORS OF THE NATION ANSWER 


From THE PITTSBURGH PRESS * 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
' 


been a case of the people sitting 


down on the sit-downers 








Akron and Canton also 
defeat of determined C. I. O. drives 
for political power, while in small r 
cities close to Pittsburgh the C. I. O 
candidates won. These lesser vic- 
tories will, of course, be over- 
shadowed by the major defeats in 
Detroit, Canton and Akron 

The lesson, it seems to us, is that 


yve its 


ability to use 
powel lt now 


Labor must 
wisely and justly the 


pi 


has if it wants the people of De- 
troit, or the people of America, to 
vote 1t even greater power. 


The EveningTranscript 


Boston, Mass., 
Independent Republican, 


answers: 
of defeat, one of the 


RB” in spite 
worst in Tammany Hall’s his- 


tory, it will not do to assume Tam 
many will now quietly disintegrate or 


never again make a bid for power 
The stakes are too large to be lost 
by default. Backed by the bless- 


ings of the New Deal Administra- 


tion, which it had in the current 
campaign, it will doubtless seek to 
rebuild itself in preparation for 


Tamn 
was 


hence 
than it 


battle four years 
is less of a threat 








so long as it exists at all, it remain 
a constant challenge to the forces 
of rignteousness. 
The Evening Star 
Washington, D. C 
Independent, 
answers: 
HE voters of New York City on 
Tuesday took a swat at machine 


politics—the Tammany bosses. It is 
a healthy sign. It comes just at a 
time when the effort is under way to 
form a super-Tammany rganiza- 





tion to dominate the whole 
Probably the effort will « 
Indeed, the country has alre 
Tammanyized as never 
history. But the voters have shown 
a willingness to get out from under 
such political dominance. ... 


dy been 





peiore in 1ts 


The Troy Record 
Troy, N. Y., Independent, 
answers: 


#3} victory in New York is a great 








one. It shows that ‘re is no 
magic in the Presid name when 
it doesn’t fit the case. I 10WS it 
even in New York there are plenty 
of people who want d ney and 
who know it is impossible to have 
it with Tammany control. It 





that 





honest-to-goodness servic 





Washington, D. C.. Organ of 
Railroad Labor Brotherhoods 


answers: 


the Brit- 


diplomat 


20, James Bryce 





torian a 
the most 


aemocracy 


serious menace 
was the cor- 
govern- 


to American 


unicipal 


practically 
s ruled by a 


» iy 
Bi 


every 
ma- 


the “or- 


lays 
clty wa 
istances 
tself Republican; 
Both were 





caled 1 


ythers, Democratic 





finan ed by crooked business in a 
nore or less alliance with the 
lerworld ‘ iny wa ipremé 
New York, t Vares dominated 
Philadelphia. Like the colonel’s lady 
and Judy O'Grady, they were “the 
same under the skin.” 
If Bryce were alive t 
revise his verdict. Out 


f the depression 





demecracy has exp 

birth, led, we e proud to say, by 
the American I movement 
Ame ers are no. longer 





by party slogans. They are 


no longer voting as their fathers 








or grandfathers voted. Candidates 
for public office are gradually dis- 
covering that it pays to be Pro- 


gressive 


The New York Sun 
New York City, 
independent Republican, 


answers: 


\ 


said Emerson, should 
If 


COUNTRY 
be dged by the minority. 
ptimist can apply this philoso- 
t city, then everything 


) ) ere 
bright in New York today. 





y of the must be 
yr LaGuardia and his allies 
jonity, the offices and 
of the city. They have 
They have 


cynic 





the cont 





the power and the glory. 





beaten the united Democratic or- 

of the city. What is 
more serious, they have overwhelmed 
the conservative independents who 
opposed the mayor because of his 


radical views and performances 


There may be some who take the 


rosy view that the defeat of the 
Democratic ticket is a defeat of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Let them 
be not deceived. The deciding ele- 
ments in yesterday's election were 
the same Woters who gave much of 
the 1,375,000 plurality of the New 


The WPA workers, 


the relief “clients,” the whole 
of those who lean upon governments 
turned Mayor La- 
they clung to President 


mass 


for support to 





as 
ysevelt 
The American Labor party, on 
Roosevelt last year, was the spear- 
head of the LaGuardia campaign. 
t mattered not that Mr. LaGuardia 
was nominated by the Republican 
machines. Party lines mean noth- 
them. If there were a na- 
election next month they 
back with Mr. Roosevelt 
and voting on the Democratic line 
or perhaps, if President Roosevelt 
still satisfactory to John L. 
Lewis, on the American Labor party 
line. The vote yesterday meant, for 
ne thing, that the majority looked 
upon the Mayor as more Roosevelt- 
than the President himself. 


hg to 
tional 
would be 


on 


was 





The Jersey Journal 


Jersey City, N. J., 
Independent Republican, 


answers: 
P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, of 
course, will not fail to catch the 
point in the New Jersey election re- 
turns. They prove that a United 
States Senator from New Jersey 
mi decline follow a powerful 
President the U. S. Supreme 
Court packing swamp and_ still 
count on the indorsement of a sen- 
sible conservative electoral in his 
home State. 

Governor-elect Moore becomes the 
logical first choice of the New Jer- 
sey Democracy for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1940. 





Ly to 


into 


The Washington Post 


Washington, D. C., 
Independent, 


answers: 

HOSE who stan Tuesday’s elec- 

tions for any clear light on na- 
tional political currents are liable to 
be disappointed. Interesting and sig- 
nificant as these results individually 
may be, they tend to reflect local 
rather than national issues and thus 
have local rather than national im- 
portance. 

In only two particulars does this 
general observation require modi- 
fication. In the first place, the vic- 
tories won by reform administrations 
in such scattered communities as 
New York, Bridgeport and Cleveland 
indicate a growing determination on 
the part of the electorate to secure 
honest and efficient local govern- 
ment, regardless of party labels. 

And, secondly, the emergence in 
various places of labor as an organ- 
ized political force reflects a trend 
which may prove of more than pass- 
ing moment in our political life. 

For the first time in the history of 

metropolis a reform adminis- 


the 











This is KINGAN’S 116* International 


& Coa. Ind., 
operate trucks at branches scattered from 
Tampa to the Great Lakes, from New York 


Kingan Indianapolis, 


to San Francisco. Users of Internationals 
for seven years, they are now standardizing 
on Internationals. 

Thanks to trucks 
and thanks to their able drivers, the icy 
blasts of Winter cause little interference 


modern like these, 


“with American trucking. Daily deliveries 
are made; cross-country transit keeps to its 
heavy schedules; meat, milk, and merchan- 
dise of a thousand kinds are put through 


to destination as on a day in June. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Ave. 





Trucks today are built to take it, and 
so are the millions of men who pilot a world 
of freight on rubber. In the new line of 
Internationals we have done our utmost to 
give the driver snug refuge in cabs of au- 
tomobile comfort, to put at his command 
the finest truck product it is now possible 
to build. 


International Trucks are built in sizes 
from Half-Ton Light 
to powerful Six-Wheelers. 


ranging Delivery 
All are beau- 
tiful, powerful, streamlined trucks, backed 
by Company-owned service at 237 points 
in the United States and Canada. 


COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


| 











tratior as succe d self Tha 
in S ) make the New York 
election a real lar But Mayor 
LaGuard es further. 

t reve: h under able 
and dynamic le the voters 
can be taught to ignore natio 0- 
litical labels and ike co zance oO 


local realities 


Chicago Daily Tribune 
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The Question of the Week: 


A HUNDRED-BILLION DOLLAR 


INCOME: 


CAN THE NATION ACHIEVE THAT GOAL? 


Chicago, IIl., ease cg sh ay 
Independent Republican, Walter E. Spahr PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recent statement that it is the | 
answers: Professor of Economics, Administration’s goal to increase the national income to | 
LMOST immediate) ciitiont New York University $100,000,000,000, raises the issue whether that objective is prac- 
mmediately ying . ; : : ; i] 
a ediately following were ticable and, if so, how it may be accomplished. 
ne election of November a year 4 : : : . : : 
ani Stidiehinats tte eed ne eee oi answe To present authoritative views on this subject, as a Question 
é I an was ade to sté I 7 + macident ctat recentiv . : . 
a orden : F, as the President stated recently, of the Week, The United States News submitted the following 
shock of a furious attack upon its i. th iministra- ati : : . : 
lows industri d , } it is the goal of the Administra question to outstanding economists: 
aws, industries, and property rights. . gy eR » the tional income “ : sone 
Michigan became aie scetine | Som So mecrenss tne Roe wa What steps must be taken, in your opinion, to meet 
Ata tei - oe to $100,000,000,000 per year, then the this objective? 7 i is is in- 
ground for the revolution as the rev- ‘ Scien wikia clam feelin on7ees If you do not believe this goal is attain 

lutionari nie s _ | Administration must change lund able, please state why. 

olutionaries turned from theories mentally its approach to the prob- , 

, F Nad Uw ¢ Oar U ul t , vers ce 
and words to direct action. By force | | a j DI Two of the answers are presented on this page. 
they seized propertie st as _— 

“s y properties, just as the It must recognize that it does not || - - - ———j 
Italian communists did in Milan be- , . - reas idi i 
for tl a ee : a have the power to force an increase . ° + tion and avoiding deflation, both of 

or the Fascist march on Rome fif- » the real me of our nation, but Irving Fisher which inte: ] ] d 

, » : 7 in the real income OI our nation, Vue whic orfere 10rms r uc- 
teen years ago. Detroit. Flint, Lan- that it can obstruct or encourage | C i € ped mm grvtng ot oduc 
S . ¢ née é Struc I é _ on. se as = 
sing, and other industrial centers npn * ees nina Professor of Political fw mS GOREN RAs Seem pee 

. redue * : our people in their efforts to improve : , tially met and the Roosevelt Admin- 
were reduced to a state of anarchy. + that Economy, Yale Universit 

beaks ake a their economic condition and that y, Y; istration deserves the credit. 

Patrick O’Brien, the C. I. O. can- | of the nation. Therefore, those nswers: But more needs to be done, giving 
didate, condensed his campaign into olicies which facilitate and encour- ans . , lis i , 
one sentence: “Labor must seize the policies whicn laciitate al : By Telecraph) the Federal Reserve Board better 

. AL€i 4 1uUSt § Pp tne — } _ nternrise _ 2M « 3 legraph : 
reins of Gover , ; rage business enterprise and em a ; , - : control over the volume of money. 
pevernmens in Detres and ployment are desirable; those that HAVE no doubt whatever that the Teere ae ates eamaiiel cenit 
: : y! t 2 sirable; ‘ é ‘e are other ess é; ndi- 
every other American city.” By that : ~~ Sicagnrave them are . national income would reach : 

wpa Tee. wD stison ta ; 4 y hinder and discourage them are un aghaiatas i m i Ai ‘ tions not yet met. One is confidence 
was Meant seizure for the purposes jesirable one hundred million dollars by 1940 : ; 
revealed earlier. If the people gave gar era if the righ W ione k am Se See eS ee ae Se 

4 Cari) . eopie gave licie he *Te? tyne lav > ‘Ieht things re yne ) 
up their richts in an election they Policies of the latter type have | {ue ils P ow _ rage »Y | enterprise can be rewarded by un- 
ir rights é ic hey ia ai hewa due the Federal Government < ; ; i 
weuls indecee the acltens ehich tae | en Oe a a Oe | ee ee en r no | confiscated profits. Another is that 
daorse the actions ch had | r economic svstem great untoresee sale ity, Such as 
brought confusion upon them ; T) deeply into our economic system 4 untoreseen calamity, Such aS | employees and employers shall each 
ug: onfusic fe 2m. , P rently will require t g structive war, sl ] tervene. i ; 
Satelit voles a ey ei i€ | that it apparently will require not | 4 G@es*ruc g* var, should intervene. | regain good will toward each other. 
fe rey Prin = ee ee nted de- only a radical reversal in some fund Nor would the price level need tO | another is that the policy be relin- 

at )’Brie actinoe S 1 = : : P > icher thay e pre-denpressi . 

nant tie a ca his vee amental policies of this Administra- | be higher than the pre-depression | qyished that purchasing power can 
it, shar -ading : =f 1] say level iG : 
ccieeaee = — 9 CaamE, 0m one tion but a most intelligent sort of | level. be artificially created simply by 
nate 3 h aCipal VOLE ¢ ng of the careful nursing and encouragement This figure for income would have marking up wages ahead of produc- 
my - tory and wary INS me C. I. | to private economic enterprise if | been exceeded by 1940 anyway if | tivity. That only creates unem- 
"a: ljates r tne , » , + q eri le ip ‘O 1 he Ts} + 

. Candidates for the council. we are to see a pronounced upward this needless depression had been ployment. 

Detroit in this fashion said that | trend in real national income avoided and if production had in- More emphasis must be put on 
it rejected control by private armies There is little ground for believing | creased at the previous average | production and less on artificially 
and by men who proposed to do as | that this Administration intends or | Fates. controlled distribution. The latter 
they pleased by force. It would have | has the capacity to reverse itself or It is primarily a problem of pro- | does not work. On the contrary, it 
been Strange and alarming if the | to utilize the appropriate methods duction. The most essential condi- | decreases the distributable total and 
city, after the experience the State | of encouraging such a trend. tion for rapid progress in produc- | injures those it is intended to bene- 
had with anarchy, should have Finally, it is to be feared that this tion is technological improvement. | fit. 
given it a vote of confidence. The | Administration may confuse a paper That condition has been amply met. The way to help the ill-nourished, 
people had been through an insur- | money measure of national income The next most important condi- | ill-housed and ill-clad is not to level 
rection. That is the fitting word for with real national income, and that tion is a solution of the money prob- down but to level up. The only lev- 
what happened to their laws when | it may proceed to force an increase lems, whereby the supply of our cir- elling down which will work is heav- 
writs did not run against persons in this fictitious measure of national culating medium which in America | ier inheritance taxes. But to tax 
who chose to resist them and to | income by further inflating the cur- | means deposits subject to check shall | profits out of existence would break 
drive away the enforcement officers. | rency. | be properly adjusted, avoiding infla- | the main spring. 
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eo e 
Dinner Pails _ ; 
Work, an appetite, a dinner pail. 


Every day millions of Americans put these three things together 
without ever realizing that this one routine act tells the entire 





story of American industry and progress. 

EN and women all over the United States, from the Eastern tip of Cape 
N Cod to the Western point of the Territory of Hawaii...belong in this 
picture... people who turn tin ore into pails, hides into leather handles, 
products of ranch and farm into food...who make, pack, ship and sell dinner 
pails and the many things they hold. 
Sugar is one of the things that brings the Territory of Hawaii into the picture. 
A million tons grown in her American cane-fields each year, to supply an 
American demand never fulfilled by domestic production. Some of it is ina 
lot of American dinner pails. 
That enables the American cane sugar industry in the Territory of Hawaii to 
give jobs to thousands. The dollars these workers get, they spend for the 
things they need. So those dollars start rolling right back into the pay envel- 
opes of thousands of other workers in every branch of American industry. 
That puts Hawaii in the picture twice, once with her sugar in the dinner pail, 
again with some of her money in the worker’s pay envelope. And.thus simply 
told, we have the story of American industry,a story of accomplishment made 
possible by the teamwork between America and her industries—a story that 
shows the vital importance of the part played by the Territory of Hawaii,U.S.A, 




























DO YOU KNOW... The people of the United States are among the world’s greatest sugar eaters. Sugar to supply the requirements of 
twenty million Americans is produced by their own cane-fields in the Territory of Hawaii. This important American industry furnishes the 


equivalent of nearly | 


HAWAIIAN, SUGAR 


pounds of cane sugar monthly . .. for every man, woman and child in the entire United States. 


PLANTERS’ 


HONOLULU; TERRITORY OF HAWATI,U. S.A. 


* 


ASSOCIATION: 


A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION OF PLANTATIONS, PROVIDING YEAR:ROUND EMPLOYMENT FOR 50,000 PEOPLE IN THE PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR, PAYING THE HIGHEST FARM WAGES IN THE AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
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The Tax Prospect: 
Bigger and Higher 


Effect of 
Pay- 


Schedule of new levies. 
adjustment on old levies. 
roll imposts total millions. 


HE immediate outlook is for: Higher not lower, 
more not fewer taxes. Stories coming out of the 
Treasury and out of Congress committees, telling of 
tax adjustments ahead, can be read in that light. 
Modifications are to be made in the surtax on re- 
tained corporation earnings, with these modifica- 
tions designed to ease the burden on small concerns 
with insufficient capital and relatively large debt. 
Other modifications are to be made in the present 
tax on income from the sale of capital assets. 
The Treasury has agreed to this and Congress will 
jump at the chance to go along. 
But: Any loss of revenue, due to modifications In 
and losses admittedly can be large 
will need to be made up 
the form of an in- 


these taxes 
once escapes are opened 
with additional taxes, either in 
creased base corporation tax rate or in the form of 
increases in individual income tax rates. The ex- 
act form of these changes has yet to be determined 
by Congress and the Administration, 


TAXES ON PAY ROLLS 

Also: On January first there automatically goes 
into effect an added tax of 1 per cent on total pa) 
rolls of all employers of eight or more persons. This 
means a “take” of $200,000,000. It brings to 3 per 
cent the tax on pay rolls to support State systems 
of unemployment insurance and is the final in- 
crease in that particular tax. 

Two more per cent—one from workers and one 
from employers—comes from all pay rolls to support 
the Federal system of old-age insurance. January 
will see no increase in this particular levy but one 
year from January first will see an increase of 1 
per cent. 

At the start of this next year employers will be 
paying 5 per cent of their pay rolls to the Gov- 
ernment—State and national—to support social se- 
curity. The total will approximate $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually, or an amount larger than the total receip!s 
from corporation income taxes In average years. 


PROCESSING TAXES 


Then, too: 

Taking shape are revived taxes on the processing 
of selected farm commodities, including cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and rice. 

New processing taxes, with better than a 75-25 
chance of being accepted by Congress, will be called 
“tariff equalization taxes” and their proceeds wil 
be used to pay additional subsidies to agriculture. 

Talked of is a tax of 20 cents a bushel on wheat, 
compared with the 30 cents a bushel in the old proc- 
essing tax upset by the Supreme Court on January 
6, 1936. The proposed tax on cotton is 3 cents a 
pound, against 4.2 cents under the old tax. A tax of 
one-half cent a pound already is levied on the proc- 
essing of sugar. A one cent tax is spoken of for rice 
while tobacco would have a schedule of taxes. 

Expected revenue from the revived processing 
taxes would be between $200,000,000 and $250,000.000. 

All of this means: 

First, the tax load promises to be increased at 
least $400,000,000 in 1938 regardless of what hap- 
pens to the capital gains tax and the surtax on the 
etained portion of corporation income. 

Second, plans do not call for any great curtail- 
ment in Federal Government outlays so that any 
concessions made in the form of adjustments in the 
corporation income surtax or the capital gains tax 
will need to be compensated for elsewhere by new 
taxes. 

Third, no thought yet is being given either by the 
Treasury or by Congress to the probable loss of rev- 
enue due to the present slackening in business and 
to the now officially forecast recession during much 
of 1938. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


GEORGE C. MATTHEWS, Member of Securities 
and Exchange Commission: The Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 were 
designed to minimize deficiencies in our invest- 
ment system ... to give better balance to our ma- 
chinery of investment by increasing its effective- 
ness in directing the people’s savings to useful 
purposes. ... 

Earlier recognition by business that it could not 
expect to go on uncontrolled might have greatly 
affected the form of regulation. ... The immediate 
program should be to study methods by which an 
effective system of self regulation may be prompted. 
As I see it there need be no surrender of full and 
final authority by the government but there must 
be a willingness to work with industry, and busi- 
ness to show it willingness and capacity... . 

Events have proved that the administration of 
measures intended to promote soundness of in- 
vestment can be pressed energetically without 
stifling investment itself. Activity in the capital 
markets since that time has demonstrated so forci- 
bly that the liabilities imposed by the Securities 
Act do not act as a brake upon legitimate financing 
as to remove the question from the area of con- 
troversy. 

The figures are interesting. From July 27, 1933, to 
Dec. 31, 1933, the total of securities registered under 
the Securities Act of 1933 amounted to but $401,- 
965,000. In the year 1934, the total was only $640,- 
573,000. In 1935, the total rose to $2,677,694,000, and 
in 1936, to $5,064,737,000. For the nine-month period 
ending Sept. 30, 1937, securities registered amounted 
to $3,012,130,000. The grand total for the period 
from July 27, 1933, to Sept. 30, 1937; comes to $11,- 
797,099,000. 

These amounts, of course, have not reached the 
levels of the previous decade, but there is no longer 
any basis for a claim that the flow of capital is 
blocked by the Securities Act. 

(From an address before convention of Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Nov. 3.) 
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Frank H. Buck 


Lovell H. Parker 


Roswell Magill 


Allen T. Treadway 


Fred Vinson Frank Crowther 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


THE FIRST MOVE IN THE TAX REFORM PROGRAM 


HE Administration’s new tax revision program begins to take form 
with Treasury officials armed with recommendations and statistics 
talking things over with members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
One of the more important problems facing the Committee is 


mitee. 


what to do about the tax on undistributed corporation profits. 


ation. 


Left 


Treasury, as he appeared at the first meeting. 
Representatives Treadway, Vinson and Crowther in a huddle. 


photo shows Representative Buck talking tax with Lovell H. Parker, 
chief of the Joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
Center photo shows Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of the 


Photo right, shows 








GOVERNMENTS OWN DIAGNOSIS OF BUSINESS: 
LOWER OUTPUT FORECAST IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


Necwsaraica « UO 


Downward trend in_ production 
cycles. Textiles, steel and auto- 
mobiles falling. Prospects in con- 
struction industry. 


A MAJOR goal of Government planners for 
the last four years has been to smooth out 
the ups and downs of the business cycle, 

Yet within that period there occurred a vio- 
lent rise and an equally violent decline in 1933, 
a moderate rise and decline in 1934, a fairly 
steady upward movement through 1935 and 1936, 
a leveling off during the first seven months of 
1937 and now another precipitate decline. 

The rate of industrial production has fallen 
nearly 20 per cent in less than three months, 

With that decline goes rising unemployment, 
lowered payrolls, rising demands for relief, low- 
ered purchasing power, rising problems for Gov- 
ernment and lowered business profits from 
which to get the funds to meet those problems. 


It was in the face of 


pe : . 
OF RECESSION WELL this situation that 25 of 
the Government's prin- 


INTO COMING YEAR cipal planners and ap- 


praisers met to size up the outlook for the fu- 
ture year in American business. Their con- 
clusions are contained in a report on the Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1937-38—since agriculture 
is the one government department that seeks 
to provide the industry it represents with de- 
tailed appraisals and forecasts on which to plan 
future individual operations, 

Significantly, the planners in this report start 
out by saying that “the upswing of the business 
cycle has been temporarily halted.” 

The cycle, in other words, continues to op- 
erate, planning or no planning. 

After that recognition comes the conclusion 
that: 

“The general upswing of a business cycle 
usually is characterized by relatively short re- 
cessions. Business sentiment becomes less opti- 
mistic, security prices decline, and business men 
postpone commitments for expansion or rehabil- 
itation. These conditions, in turn, lead to hesi- 
tant buying by potential consumers of many 
products. Business appears to have entered 
such a phase in the latter part of 1937, following 
the period of decided optimism in the winter of 
1936-37. It is difficult to determine how long 
such a recession will continue, but the appraisal 
of general conditions gives some support to the 
impression based upon the situation for individ- 
ual industries that it will run well into 1938.” 

It is the situation for individual key indus- 
tries that shows the business cycle most clearly 
at work and that reveals the problem of its pos- 
sible planned control. 


FEDERAL FORECAST 


Take textiles, in which 
employment is large and 
raw material 


DOWNWARD TREND 
IN TEXTILES, STEEL 
AND AUTOMOBILES | tion important. 
Appraisers reported that the textile industry 
during the past year has been operating at a 
very high rate. It consumed a record tota! of 
nearly 8,000,000 bales of cotton. Wool mills 
consumed 11 per cent more than in 1936. Rayon 


consump- 


* production steadily advanced. 


dence that “considerable stocks of both cotton 
and woolen goods had accumulated in the trade.” 
In other words, inventories had been built up 
at rather high prices. Now cotton prices are 
down and wool prices are down and the indus- 
try slows while accumulations of goods are 
worked off. 

The cycle in textiles thus is downward. The 
same official prediction is ventured for steel. 

The steel industry long has served as the 
yardstick for measuring movements of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

The curve was sharply upward during the 
first part of the year, but by summer demand 
had contracted sharply. Operations took a nose 
dive in the fall and now the future depends up- 
on demand from automobile companies, rail- 
roads, equipment manufacturers. and the con- 
struction industry. “An examination of the 
prospects for demand from the several indus- 
tries using steel,” say the experts, “indicates 
that production in 1938 will be less than in 
1937.” 


WHY LESSER OUTPUT And what of the cycle 
in these other important 

IN AUTO INDUSTRY fields? 

IS NOW PREDICTED 


First, automobiles, 
Here “some slackening in the rate of production 
in 1938 compared with 1937 may occur.” The 
reason is that “sales to new users for the last 
three years have averaged about 1,500,000 cars 
annually, which is about the same as in 1929. 
Replacement of obsolete cars sent to the scrap 
heap has been at the rate of 2,500,000 annually, 
or substantially below the estimated normal of 
3,000,000.” 

But: “Experience shows that replacements 
are stimulated by important improvements in 
the mechanical and style features of automo- 
biles, reduction in prices, easy credit terms, and 
improving business prospects. The reported rela- 
tively minor nature of the changes in models for 
1938, the higher prices to be asked, the expected 
more stringent terms far financing purchases of 


Business Barometers 


JHOLESALE 
clined in the week cnded Oct. 30 to 
the lowest level of the year at 84 per cent 
of the 1926 average and a decrease of 3.3 


commodity prices de- 


per cent in four wecks, 

The average retail food de- 
creased 1.1 per cent beiween Sept. 14 and 
Oct. 12 but is 2.5 ner cent above one year 
ago due to a 14.9 per cent increase in meat 


cost of 


costs. 
Retail 
November was mixed, 


the first days of 
New York reported 
trade varying from a gain over last year 
Average loss was 
unchanged. 
above 1936, San 


trade during 


to 10 per cent under. 


4.2 per cent. Chicago was 
Louisville 4 to 12 per cent 
slightiy below 


Francisco a year ago with 


New Orleans reporting gains of 14 ver cent. 
Boston showed a loss of ; 


Steel 
of cenvacitv 


5 per cent. 


production averaced 48 per ccnt 


Then came evi- * both new and used cars, and the change in di- 


rection of stock prices and incomes, may result 
in smaller replacement demand for automobiles 
in 1938 than in 1937.” 

So much for that situation as viewed by the 
They find, in another field, that of 
railroads, a large potential demand for steel. 


economists. 


But they also find that increased wages and 
other costs are offsetting returns from larger 
freight traffic so that railroads “are likely to 
postpone as far as possible their orders for new 
equipment.” 


SOME HOPES BASED ~— This building 
>onstruction, 


ON AN IMPROVEMENT. ' Building 
is a major source of em- 
IN BUILDING FIELD 


“seem to be of longer duration than the busi- 
A bottom was reached in 1932-34 
and an irregular advance is expected for several 
years. Total building during the first eight 
months of this year was 15 per cent above 1936 
but, after allowing for higher-costs it was only 


leaves 


ployment. Its cycles 


ness cycle.” 


8 per cent larger. At present, gains are absent. 
But 1938 should see some slight improvement, 
based on the estimate of some upturn in resi- 
dential building, The ratio of rents to costs de- 
termines the amount of this building. Costs in- 
creased 10 to 15 per cent in 1937, with an even 
greater increase for homes. Some decrease in 
costs is looked for and rents may rise, stimulat- 
ing demand. 

On the basis of this official survey of pros- 
pects in basic industries the business cycle ap- 
pears definitely to be turning downward. 

But other factors are getting attention. 

The government economists find that “many 
of the conditions which in the past have been 
associated with the termination of a major cy- 
clical upswing in business activity now are ab- 
sent. 
and 
strained, there is no building boom, and there 
has been an absence of violent speculation of the 
type which frequently precedes 
business boom. . 


Business debts are low, credit is cheap 


plentiful, banking resources are not 


the end of a 
.. Moreover, the large vol- 
ume of gold in excess of requirements removes 
any danger that expansion might be checked by 
a deficiency in the monetary gold base.” 

In other words the upward cycle could rather 
easily get under way again. 
But there is a question 


THE CHIEF RELIANCE 
PLACED ON POSSIBLE 
GAIN IN HOUSING 


wheels turning uphill again. 


<4 


concerning the source of 
th that 
would_ start the cyclical 


new stimulus 


Since 1933, say 
the government economists, this stimulus has 
come from government spending, deficit financ- 
ing and monetary measures. “The bonus distri- 
bution in 1936 undoubtedly proved to be a ma- 
terial stimulus to business last vear.”” Now gov- 


ernment stimulation is ending and “new ele- 


ments in business will have to ta’:2 un the slack.” 

The final conclusion is that building is the 
one apparent “out”—holding the key to the fu- 
ture. “New elements” are located in tiat in- 
dustry 

As a matter of fact, Pres denial attention is 
being devoted in important pert these days to 
blue prints cf vropese's de tened to break the 
log-jam tiat hes held back haen honeine 


i.ce aim is to start 


ing once again 
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"Planned Economy”: 
'A Concrete Example 


Experiments in price control. Trou- 
bles of two Federal commissions. 
New problems emerge. 


SMALL sample of the troubles, that beset the 
l operators of a “planned economy,” now is be- 
ing offered in concrete form for the people to see, 

This sample involves just two industries—rail- 
roads and coal—but it reveals some of the problems 
that go with a very limited venture of government 
into the field of industrial control. 

In the first place the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which regulates the country’s railroads, 
ordered an increase in freight charges for carrying 
bituminous coal. This increase was authorized to 
give the railroads $27,000,000 of revenue which the 
Commission found that they required. 

But that increase kicked back on the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, which is beginning now to regu- 
late the soft coal industry. 

Higher freight rates are pressing back on the 
price of coal, due to consumer resistance to meet- 
ing the added charges. This kick-back interferes 
with the plans of the Bituminous Coal Commission 
to get more money for the coal operators and they 
have let out an official blast at the ICC. The BCC 
Says of the ICC: 





EFFECT ON COAL INDUSTRY 

“The increase in rates granted ten days ago will 
add a burden of approximately $27,000,000 upon an 
industry whose demoralization caused Congress to 
enact a law bringing the strength of Government 
to its aid; and now we have a more recent state- 
ment from the railroads indicating their intention 
to petition for further increases. 

“In the interest of the public; in fulfillment oz 
the intent of the act which created this commis- 
sion; and to carry out our duty to establish mini- 
mum prices and help the bituminous coal industry 
tc rehabilitate itself, the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission and Consumers’ Counsel, acting jointly 
and unanimously, must now make known that they 
will use all proper legal means to obtain reconsid- 
eration of the transportation rates that were re- 
cently put into effect on bituminous coal and will 
oppose further increases.” 

But the ICC gave as one of the reasons for au- 
thorizing rate increases on coal, the fact that the 
price of coal consumed by railroads in huge volume 
had risen. And the BCC is planning to set minimum 
coal prices that would tend to cause this price to 
rise further. 


TANGLE IN COMMISSIONS 


So one commission is authorizing freight rate 
increases for railroads on the ground that rises in 
the cost of a commodity controlled by another Gov- 
ernment commission are one factor in making that 
rise necessary, while the second commission is argu- 
ing that the freight price rise is interfering with 
its plans for bringing about a coal price rise needed 
by the coal industry. 

The resulting tangle shows the dilemma that ac- 
companies Government ventures into industrial con- 
trol. 

The basis of this dilemma is the fact that what 
is meat for one industry may be poison for another 
equally important mdustry and Government gets 
itself in the middle trying to help one without hurt- 
ing the other. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CONTROLS 

Both in the coal industry and the railroad in- 
dustry Government has entered into the field of 
price control. In a normal functioning of the 
economic system prices are determined by the in- 
terplay of competitive forces in the open market, 
But Government, through Congress, has made up 
its mind that competition has failed te solve the 
problems of some basic industries like agriculture 
and coal and transportation and electric power de- 
velopment so that it is moving in to try its hand at 
bettering the old competitive system. 

First results of this venture are turning up prob- 
lems of their own. Yet pressure is increasing for 
the Government to move further and further into 
the complicated field of price control. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


RENRY EARLE RIGGS, President-elect, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers: History gives no 
ground for any optimistic belief that the Federal 
Government will successfully operate any complex 
industry. Are municipally-owned electric plants 
different? ... Municipal plants have about 414 per 
cent of the fixed capital in the industry, sell 5 per 
cent of the total output and receive something more 
than 6 per cent of the revenue. On the basis of 
those figures I cannot agree that they serve more 
cheaply than the privately owned plants. 

As long as those figures prevail, any propaganda 
to the effect that municipal ownership results in 
cheap rates is nothing but misstatement. And as 
long as some 1,500 out of a total of 1,800 such plants 
give no publicity to statistics of operation, I shall 
continve to claim that they do not dare give the 
actuai figures to the public.... 

There must be dezens of engineering reports, 
made by highly qualified engineers, on file in Wash- 
ington and not available to the public. We know 
of at least Six adverse ones on Passamaquoddy and 
as many on the Flerida Canal. We know of the ex- 
of the Hill Commission report on the Coe 
River Basin Irrigation. We have the reports 
of the Corps of Engineers on the Columbia River 
which is abundant proof that Grand Coulee is Amer- 
ica’s Grand Mistake, and we have similar reports on 
the Missouri and Tennessee : 

litions at the present time call for the most 
» for the elimination of all unneeded 
vetion, for the avoidance of every- 
ill result in burcening the taxpayers 
une cfitabte white elephants. 
4 sre American Institute 
Kson, Mich.) 


istence 


lumbi: 
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The Slump in Security Issues: Its Causes 


Mecrsanrauco « U2 % 


Business uncertainties as fac- 
tor. Lag in refunding op- 
erations. Market regulations. 





NCERTAINTIES on the business 

horizon and the slump in the 
stock market are being reflected in 
the volume of security registrations 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Throughout the < 
tions, which as far back as 
spring were planning refunding op- 
erations as well as flotations to ob- 
tain new capital, are still postpon- 
ing action. 

The decline in bond prices last 
spring was the initial unfavorable 
development. It has been followed 
in recent months by an even more 
pronounced flop in both bond and 
stock prices, all of which has made 
the setting still more unfavorable for 
issuance of new securities. 


LOWEST EBB SINCE 1935 

Here is the latest news as to the 
state of new financing as reported 
by the SEC: 

“The total of securities registered 
during Septembem 1937, after de- 
duction of issues registered for re- 
serve against conversion, was the 
lowest for any single month since 
February, 1935.” 

Only about two-thirds as large a 
volume of securities was declared 
fully effective during September, 
the SEC said, as during the same 
month last year. The total for Sep- 
tember, 1937 was $156,395,000 as 
compared with $260,080,000 for the 
Same month in 1936. 

For the first nine months of this 
year registrations of security issues 
totaling $3,012,100,000 became effec- 
tive. This is a decline of $561,900,000 
as compared with the total of $3.,- 
574,000,000 becoming effective in the 
same period in 1936. 

Offerings for cash, including re- 
funding issues, the SEC reported, 
amounted to $2,068,800,000 in the 


sountry corpora- 
last 


+ first \tnree-quarters of this year as + - 


against $2,888,800,000 for the com- 
parative period in the preceding year 
or a drop of $820,000,000. Offerings 
for cash in the third quarter totaled 
$420,600,000, the lowest total for any 
quarter since the middle of 1935, 
when flotations of new securities 
first started expanding on a large 
scale 


REASONS FOR DECLINE 

Why the lag in the floating of new 
issues? 

What makes the situation all the 
more unusual is that there can be 
no doubt about the need for plant 
replacement and expansion. Man- 
ufacturing concerns, utility com- 
panies, railroads and all the other 
major branches of industry have 
large quantities of obsolete equip- 
ment which in many cases is 
scarcely adequate to fill present de- 
mands, 

Also, it is pointed out, the rise in 
labor costs recently due to shorter 
hours, new working restrictions and 
higher wages is tending in many 
industries to stimulate capital ex- 
penditures. By building new plants 
and new machinery it often is pos- 
sible to reduce production costs to 
offset the higher outlays for labor. 


IN THE POWER INDUSTRY 

The situation confronting the elec- 
tric power industry is cited as typi- 
cal of the conditions which are de- 
termining capital expansion in many 
industries. 

The electric power industry needs 
much new equipment if it is to con- 
tinue to supply adequately the in- 
creased demand for power. But ex- 
pansion of the industry has been 
hampered by the threat of direct 
competition from existing and proj- 
ected Federal hydro developments 
In addition there have been the 
threats of competition with munici- 
pal enterprises financed by Federal 
aid, and the detrimental effects of 
adverse publicity, higher taxes, the 
“holding company” law and a steady 
downward pressure of rates. 

Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WANTED: 
“SELF-REGULATION” 


To the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Securities and Ex- 
change Commissioner George C. 
Mathews voices a plea for greater 
self-regulation on the part of the in- 
vestment bankers, indicating that 
more stringent policing would result 
in the absence of greater cooperation 
between the bankers and the SEC. 








of Chicago, pointed out, at the recent 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in Boston, that the 
provisions of the law setting up the 
SEC are partly at fault for the in- 
creased difficulty in floating new is- 
sues. High margin requirements 
were also cited by Dr. Lichtenstein 
as a handicap to business expansion. 

“It means that those who wish to 
buy securities,” said Dr. Lichtenstein, 
“will have to have much more capital 
of their own than was true in the 
past, and I think that in many in- 
stances this may prove a handicap to 
the flotation of a large amount of 
substantial issues at one and the 
same time. 

“In this connection may be men- 
tioned also the prohibition of brok- 
ers’ loans for others and the hazards 


confronting directors and officers of 
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EXTRA DOLLARS 
for EXTRA NEEDS 
$10,000 Life Insurance 


AT THESE LOW ANNUAL PREMIUMS 
FOR THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


,] 














Age (nearest 

sieuwan| 2 25 30 35 40 45 
First 3 years | $ 98.60 | $111.60 | $130.10 | 8157.95 | $199.50 | $257.60 
Next 17 years 116.00 131.30 153.05 185.80 234.70 303.05 























Dividends as apportioned reduce the actual cost 


Issued at ages 20 to 50 The rates shown above include Premium Waiver disability benefit 








Full protection in the important period while 
your children mature—you pay for your home 
—you establish your business or you accumu- 
late other means. 
After these twenty years, as you decide in the 
light of events, the policy reduces to $5,000 
at a decreased annual premium, or continues 
at *10,000 with a higher annual rate. 


A COMFORTING CONTRACT FOR YOUR 


TWENTY NEED-MOST years 
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Obtain details from local agent, branch office or home office 
Mention our Three-Twenty plan 
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Iusurance Company of America | 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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corporations purchasing securities of 
their own institutions 

Charles R. Gay, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 


pointed out that the effect of the 
SEC regulations has been to contrib- 
ute to the “thinness” i 
markets, which he believes to be an 
unfavorable factor. 

“Longer term confidence” Mr. Gay 
pointed out recently, “now 
ing. And the restoration 
term confidence in the profit pros- 
pect is the first requisite re- 
newed flow of capital. The establish- 
ment of market 
sive of the anticipated 
second.” 
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George C. Mathews member of 
the SEC, has cited data on the in- 
creased flotation of new 
since the enactment of 
tion setting up the SEC, to answer 
the contention that the SEC has had 
an adverse influence. 

“Activity in the capital markets,” 
said Mr. Matthews, demon- 
strated so forcibly that the liabili- 
ties imposed by the Securities Act 
do not act as a brake legiti- 
mate financing to the 
question from the area contro- 
versy.” 

The amounts of new financing, h 
said, have not reached “the levels of 
the previous decade 
longer any basis for a claim that the 
flow of capital is blocked by the 
Securities Act.” 

“New money” financing this year 
has surpassed that of 1936. It is in 


securities 


the legisla 
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Financial 


corporate 


Commercial and 
reports that 
the first nine 
as compared 
1936 totaled: 





I same period in 
1936-$1.027 643.869 
1937-$777,781.917 


On the other hand. refun 


1 tne 


ding for 
1e first nil months of this year 
as compared with the similar period 
in 1936 totaled 
1937-$1,084,482,318. 
1936-$2,582,845 813 
The vol security 
new capital purposes this 
ahead of 1936 
is needed, in the opinion 
of Government financial experts, is 
ch greater activity in financing 
expansion is to be carried 
ssary levels and the 
recovery is once more to go ahead. 
To that end the SEC and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board now are study- 
e the effect of Federal regulations 
to determine whether changes are 
needed to permit better functioning 
of the financial machine of the na- 
GLENN NIXON 
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Finance Ticker 

New RFC ActTIvitTies.— President 
Roosevelt has directed the RFC to 
previde $85,000,000 to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for loans, 
principally on corn 

BANK REGULATION Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Chair- 
man Leo T. Crowley said last week 
in an address at Lincoln, Nebr., that 
the course of future bank regulation 
will depend mainly on how bankers 
meet their responsibilities. He added 
that he favors leaving as wide a 
field as for the judgment 
and discretion of bankers. 

FEDERAL Economy.— The 
Bureau is drastically cutting de- 
partmental estimates of needs for 
the 1935 fiscal year, Government of- 
ficials report. 


possible 


Budget 


SPECIAL income tax is imposed 
f by the Federal Government on 
everyone who has a savings deposit 
in a bank 

Such is the conclusion of Orval W. 
Adams, president of the American 
Bankers Association 

“Our depositors as a class” said 
Mr. Adams in an address last week 
before the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln, Nebr., “do not yet 
realize that they are subjected to a 
special income tax represented by a 
reduction in the interest paid upon 


Security Issues 


T. I. S. MANAGEMENT CorrpP., Jersey City, 
N. J., $10,900,000 of trusteed industry 
shares to be offered at market. Pro- 
ceeds to be used for investment 

COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT Co., San 
Francisco, $3,672,240 of common stock, 
$1 par to be offered at market. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for investment 
North American Securities Co. is the 
underwriter ‘ 

AFFILIATED Funp, Inc., Jersey City. N. J., 
$4.480,000 of common stock, $1.25 par, 
to be offered at market. Proceeds to 
be used for investment. Lord, Abbett 
& Co., Inc., will be underwriter 

SeLecrep AMERICAN SuHares, Inc., Chicago, 
[ll., $7,140,000 of common stock, $2.50 
par to be offered at market. Proceeds 
to be used for investment. Selected 
Investment Co. will be underwriter 

Strate STREET INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 
Boston, Mass., $7,078,000 of common 
stock, no par value, to be offered at 
market. Proceeds to be used for in- 
vestment. No underwriter named. 

FINANCIAL Security Funp, INc., Denver, 
Colo., $500,000 of cumulative purchase 
agreements at $5 and $4,800,000 of sys- 
tematic purchase agreements at $12. 
Proceeds to be used for investment. 
Robert J. Long & Co. may be among 
the underwriters 

Motor: Securities Co., Inc., Shreveport, 
La., $1,000,000 of 8 per cent short 
term collateral trust notes. Proceeds 
to be used for working capital. There 
will be no underwriter. 


A Special Tax’ 


15 
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On the Thrifty 


+ their deposits, which on the average 


over the country emounts to about 
50 per cent reduction over rates 
commonly paid in the past 

“The Government, to save itself 
some one hundred million a year in 
its own interest charges, has reduced 
the income of its saving citizens in 
this proportion.” 

Government money management, 


Mr. Adams also pointed out “has 
reduced interest rates to so low-a 
point that banks are having diffi- 


culty in making reasonable earnings, 
and we cannot but look with con- 
cern on the fact that the conditions 
eecasioning such money manage- 
ment continue to exist: to threaten 
a continuance of such management, 
notwithstanding the growing evi- 
dence that they can never be rem- 
edied thereby.” 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Borden’ 


COMMON 
No 


DivipEND 
111 
torty cents 





A quarterly dividend of 






(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding mon stock of 
this Company, payable December 1,} 


1937, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1937, 
Checks will he | 
The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, 


mailed 


Treasurer 
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. . » SO ENGINEERS USE 


EVERDUR™ SILICON BRONZE 
FOR POWER AND 


Our long, modern bridges are under constant 


attack from gases and other corroding agents. 


Sulphurous fumes from railroads, chemically 


laden smoke from industrial plants, and the 


constant presence of salt water and saline 


atmospheres are deadly enemies of the miles 


of conduit which traverse such bridges: 


In view of this, engineers in charge of in- 


stalling the recently completed high speed 


transit line on the Delaware River 


Bridge between Camden and Phila- 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off. Paves $= popes , 
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from mine to consumer 
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SIGNAL CONDUIT 


delphia chose Everdur Electrical Conduit for 
power lines, for air lines in the signal system, 
and for conduit in the transit cars themselves. 
All told, 214,000 pounds of Everdur Metal 
were used to safeguard electric service. 


Copper-silicon alloys, made and sold by 
The American Brass Company under its trade- 


mark “Everdur”’, have a long record of suc- 


cessful service in countless uses requiring 
steel-like strength and extreme resis- 


pA 


tance to corrosion. 


25 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

















How Asout FARM LABOR, MR. PRESIDENT? 


Farm Workers Are the Real Forgotten Men and Women of America—They Get No Social Security 
Nor Minimum Wage Protection Yet the Administration Pays Out $1,000,000,.000 a Year 
for Agricultural Aids—Average Wage With Board Is Less Than $5 Per Week 


a soul of generosity and he is continually thinking 
and talking of the one-third of our population which 
is “ill-housed, ill-nourished and ill-clad.” 

But apparently the President after four years in the 
White House is unable to find a way to reduce if not abol- 
ish poverty though he has made gallant efforts to accom- 
plish that worthy objective by spending more than $13,- 
000,000,000 of borrowed money. 

So busy are the conservatives in attacking Mr. Roose- 
velt for his financial liberalism that they fail to grasp the 
utterly inequitable way in which public funds are distrib- 
uted and the tragic neglect which has been practiced with 
respect to the men of the soil. 

We have heard, of course, much about the “sweat- 
shops” of the cities but we hear little about the sweat fields 
of the country where from early dawn till sunset the bent 
backs of impoverished human beings bear silent testi- 
mony to the fact that the New Deal has one rule for the 
city workers and quite another for the workers on the 
farm. 

Fully $1,000,000,000 will have been spent in 1937 by 
the Federal Government in farm grants, subsidies and aids 
of various kinds. Next year this sum promises to grow to 
$1,275,000,000. Surely when the Federal Government con- 
trols the purse strings it should have something to say 
about how the money it gives away is spent. 


DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST THE contracts per yptagge eee ochre 
he terms of the alsh-Heale 

FARM WORKERS yod carb to the hours of et 


and labor standards prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 
Could not such legislation be amended to include the farm 
workers or must they look to John Lewis and the CIO to 
do for them what the labor unions have done for the city 
toilers? 

The city workers are by law promised social security 
benefits—old age and unemployment insurance. But the 
farm workers are specifically excluded. Why the dis- 
crimination? 

The city workers are soon to be given the protection 
of a Federal minimum wage law, which if it is constitu- 
tional for the urban employees is, of course, constitutional 
for the purpose of protecting the farm employees. Yet 
farm workers are to be definitely excluded. Why the dis- 
crimination? 

Government loans and grants when issued to banks, 
railroad companies, or to municipalities and States for 
public works projects are often made with specific un- 
derstandings as to salaries that can be paid executives or 
the maintenance of prevailing wage rates when applied to 
industrial labor. Why the discrimination against farm 
workers who are offered no such governmental help? 


Is it possible that the Admin- 
AGRICULTURAL Resid pie pow about rich 
INCOME TO BE farm owners and operators than 
LOWER IN 1938 


it does about the workers? Surely 

the New Deal has not shown such 
solicitude for the owners of manufacturing enterprises. 
By some standards successful farmers ould be called 
“economic royalists”. Certainly so far as Yabor is con- 
cerned some of them are no less vulnerable under the skin 
than their city brethren. 

When the Administration chooses to grant $1,000,000,- 
000 a year to a particular class in the community and asks 
the remaining classes to pay for it by taxation, common 
fairness would seem to demand that some strings be at- 
tached to the disbursement of such funds, especially since 
under the New Deal concept of economics it is vitally im- 
portant to increase the purchasing power of the persons 
in the low-income brackets. 

The subject of purchasing power is of paramount im- 
portance to the manufacturers of this country who sell 
their products to the people in the farm areas. In 1937, 
for instance, there was a slight increase in wage rates on 
the farm, and in that connection the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of Agriculture in its 
farm outlook report for 1938, published last week, has this 
to say: 

“Judging from the ways of spending now current 
among farm families, it seems probable that low-in- 
come groups will devote the increased amounts avail- 
able for family living in 1937 largely to food, cloth- 
ing, and the automobile, although small increases 
will be made in each of the main groups of living ex- 
penses. Even in the case of the more well-to-do, a 


ener ROOSEVELT has a heart of gold and 


It seems pertinent to recall 
that all bidders on government 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


portion of the increase will go for food but consider- 
ably more will go for the purchasing and operating 
of automobiles, for clothing, medical care, for fur- 
nishing and running the house, and for recreation. 

“With net income of farm families in 1938 expected 
to be a little lower than in 1937, and with prices of 
goods and services needed for living about the same 
or a little higher, expenditure patterns in 1938, while 
not expected to change much from those of the last 
two years, probably will tend toward economy rather 
than toward increased spending.” 


FARM TOILERS ,/n‘Scsnomists emphasizing the 
GETTING FAR importance of the purchasing 
TOO LITTLE 


power of the farmers. The same 

announcement, incidentally, fore- 
casts that “the net money returns from marketings which 
remain after paying the expenses of production probably 
will be smaller in 1938 than in 1937” and that, even though 
income from government payments is expected to be 
greater, they are “not likely to be sufficient to offset this 
decline in net returns from marketings.” 

Let us clearly understand the situation. The farmer, 
though subsidized more heavily in 1938 than in 1937, is 
still going to have less of a net return than before. Is this 
not the point at which the New Deal should step in? 
Surely, if one may appropriate a bit of the New Deal’s eco- 
nomic humor, when the farm owner is getting less net, the 
time is propitious to insist on minimum wages and shorter 
hours so as to “increase the purchasing power” of the peo- 
ple who are “ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed”! 

Conditions in some sections of the southern farm lands 
are deplorable. They amount almost to peonage. The 
farm workers live in hovels and shacks and are so poorly 
nourished as to invite pellagra and a high rate of infant 
mortality. 

Viewed wholly as a humanitarian endeavor, the New 
Deal should have been doing something about this long 
ago. Viewed otherwise as a simple proposition in New 
Deal “economics”, the time to raise wages is when net in- 
come is lowest. The Rooseveltian theory is that when the 
workers get better wages, they increase the total purchas- 
ing power and everybody is happy, including the taxpayers 
who pay the bill and the politicians who get themselves re- 
elected by the process. 
ISSUE OF HIGH Apparently the government is 
deaf to the pleas of the people for 
a reduction in living costs. 


LIVING COSTS 
BEING EVADED __ The poor farm worker and, in 
eed, his employers now pay, for 


the things they have to buy, prices that are arbitrarily 
imposed by city folks who work hand in glove with labor 
monopolists and New Deal politicians. As to the living 
costs of farmers, the official forecast of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says: 

“Prices paid for commodities in September were 
about 130 per cent of pre-war and 3 points higher 
than a year earlier. Some further advance in prices 
paid by farmers may occur during 1938 so that the 
buying power of farm income is not expected to be as 
high as in 1937.” 

Here we have evidence that the best service which car 
be rendered the farm employer and employee is to bring 
down the cost of the articles they buy. That’s the most 
effective way to increase their real income. It will amount 
to much more than the Government subsidy, for while the 
farmer may be getting a higher money income than he did 
in Republican years, the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar is not what it used to be. 

Why should not the farmer be permitted to earn more 
so he can pay more to his labor? There are nearly 1,000,- 
000 persons on the farms of America known as “family 
workers” who are not paid a cent. And the other farm 
workers have been receiving this year an average of less 
than $5 a week above their board. This is quite an im- 
provement over 1933, but “happy days” are far from here 
again for the farm toiler, because he is getting in 1937 
only 88 per cent of the pre-war average of his purchasing 
power. 

Likewise from 1923 to 1930, the level of farm wage 
rates, according to official information, averaged four per 
cent higher than the rural cost of living as measured by 
the prices paid by farmers for commodities used in living. 
Today the cost of living is 30 per cent higher than the 
wage rates. 

But what are these “wage rates”? They averaged about 
$8.07 per week from 1925 to 1929. The “wage rates” for 
farm labor in 1937 averaged $4.75 a week. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics tells us, moreover, that while the 
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purchasing power of farm wages will rise somewhat fur- 
ther in 1938, “farm wage rates will probably be not as 
much above the pre-war average next year as will living 
costs.” 

Isn’t it time for the persons who sit in warm rooms in 
Washington in winter and air-cooled offices in summer, 
who wear fine clothes and ride in well-upholstered lim- 
ousines, to begin thinking of the real toilers on the farm? 
Would any Washington politician ever wish to change 
places with a farm laborer who gets less than $5 a week? 

Can a young man marry on such pay? And why does 
the monopolist in government neglect one class of work- 
ers for another? Is it possible that labor chiefs with their 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to contribute to cam- 
paign funds have such an influence on government nowa- 
days as to prevent steps from being taken that might 
bring prices down? : 


TAXES ARE BIG 


For several months there has 
been a reckless use of power by 
private labor monopolies who 


FACTOR IN THE 
RISE OF PRICES ‘™ect together and fix the wage 
rates of large groups and hence 


the prices of commodities. The President is obligated 
politically to those groups, but there comes a time when 
humanitarianism demands that the poor people of Amer- 
ica should come first. 

The poor people of the farms and the poor people of the 
cities cannot pay these rising prices for articles of neces- 
sity. 

The cost of living must come down. 

Purchasing power must go up. 

These two objectives are really one but they depend 
entirely on price adjustment. And labor costs and hidden 
taxes are the main items in the price rises of today. 

The Republicans had best give heed to this question of 
the cost of living. They need not celebrate too jubilantly the 
results of the last elections. The New Deal machine was 
neutral in the various State and city elections. The WPA 
political mechanism was not interjected nor were the Ad- 
ministration’s farm vote-getting devices put into operation. 
It should not be forgotten that in truly national elections, 
like the coming congressional contests of 1938 and a presi- 
dential race, the New Deal easily controls the situation by 
reason of its expenditure of about $1,000,000,000 a year on 
the farms and about $1,500,000,000 on the cities. Only a 
fusion of independent Republican and independent Demo- 
cratic voters can beat that kind of game. 

Also the Republicans might as well realize that their 
notion of increasing the nation’s purchasing power by pro- 
moting competition, abolishing monopoly, and developing 
foreign and domestic markets must start with genuine 
concern for those unorganized millions who work for a 
living. The New Deal has chosen to rely on the doctrine 
of increases in “money wages”. But every day the cost of 
living is going up so that “real wages” are really coming 
down. 


OMINOUS SIGNS Why should the national in- 


come be halted now when it has 


OF NEW SLUMP been rising from depression 
FOR BUSINESS lows? The Administration owes 


the American people an explana- 
tion. President Roosevelt, speaking at Charleston, South 
Carolina, on October 23, 1935, said: 

“Yes, we are on the way back—not by mere chance. 

Not by a turn of the cycle. We are coming back 

more soundly than ever before because we planned it 

that way, and don’t let anybody tell you differently.” 

What “plans” did the President have for bringing the 
national income up to $69,000,000,000 and then bringing 
it down again? Why have they been kept secret so long? 
If, as implied above, Mr. Roosevelt assumes credit for the 
rise in national income since 1932 he must assume re- 
sponsibility for the decline in national income now. 

On every side there is talk of a business recession and 
the Government economists say publicly the new depres- 
sion is under way and will continue “well into 1938”. Did 
the President “plan it that way”? 

And why, if the President is engaged in making more 
“plans”, should he not take into account the plight of the 
farm worker and the farmer, whose cost of living is high 
and whose real income is to be lower next year than be- 
fore? ’ 

If the basis of a sound prosperity is a sound agriculture, 
then the sooner sound economics is applied to the problem 
of increasing the farmer’s purchasing power, the sooner 
will happy days be here again! 


Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT SHOPS FOR FOOD 


When it comes to buying food, Uncle Sam is in 
]/ A million dollars can buy a 

Multiply that more than 
a hundred times and one begins to visualize the part 
played by the Federal Government's food purchases 

Located in an infrequently visited section of the Na- 
tional Capital is the Federal Warehouse operated under 
the Treasury Department's Procurement Division. 


a class by himself. 
vast amount of food. 


The Navy operates on food, fuel and gunpowder. 
5) The most important, in the view of officials, is 
food. As they see it—food stokes the men, who 
stoke the boilers, which furnish the steam to drive the 
ship, to fire the guns. 
In one year the Navy spends about $20,500,000 for 
food. Each enlisted man has a ration of 47 cents a day. 
Headquarters for procurement of food is Washington. 


Although the Federal Government's purchases 
g of food for its Indian wards is a small fraction 
of the total market 
about a million and a half dollars annually. 
The Veterans’ Administration has a much larger an- 
nual food bill—approximately $10,000,000. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has charge of feeding the inmates 


bill—it still accounts for 


of some 81 veterans’ “facilities” all over the country. 


Day in and day out freight cars are switched 
onto the Federal Warehouse freight sidings. 
Food from every corner of the nation is hauled 
building. The Procurement 
feeding some 10,000 per- 
To keep up with the 


2 


into this 

Division is 
sons in the District of Columbia. 
demands made upon it, the Federal Warehouse must 


keep a three-months supply of staples on hand. 


nany-decked 
responsible for 


Because of our tremendous coast line, and dis- 


tance from other countries maintaining large 


© 


greater storage capacity than ships of other nations, that 


Navies, our warships are designed with much 


they may cruise greater distances and exist farther from 
sources of supply than ships of other nations 

On the large dreadnaughts, the galley must furnish 
three cooked meals a day for some 1,400 men. 


There was a time when the Federal Govern- 
TO food bill skyrocketed to much higher 
totals. In the days not so far distant hundreds 

of relief stations dispensed food to the jobless. 
That phase of food 
dwindled—but officials still think of those trying days 


Government purchasing has 


when carloads of provisions were necessary to relieve 
the economic distress of the nation. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing. Wide World, U. S. Navy, Recru 
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have had a field day trying to compute the dozens of 
eggs, the pounds of beef, pork and potatoes that were 
shipped to every hard-hit section of the nation. 


The Government may spend millions for food 
% but it is one of the most cautious of buyers 
Before any food is accepted it is inspected by 
Department of Agriculture chemists and analysts for 
quality and grades. 
There are four main departments responsible for most 
of the food buying activities of the Government—War, 
Navy, Veterans and Treasury Procurement. 


Napoleon is credited with the saying that an 


“army marches on its belly.” For the twelve- 


7) month period ending last June 30, that anatom- 
ical feature of the United States Army cost the nation 
29,800,000. it costs 45 cents a day to feed each soldier. 

The central office in charge of buying provisions for 
the Army is the QMC, but there is also a QMC in each 
of the various Army Corps areas. . 


Coordinating these depression time food activi- 
ties of Government was (and is) the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation. Statisticians 


In times of disasters, such as floods, food buying ac- 


tivities of the Government take a sharp upturn. 


ting Station, Civilian 


Cor 


TO FILL $100,.000,000 MARKET-BASKET 


To really visualize the entire picture of the 
Government's food 
addition to 


4} purchasing activities one 

the dollars 
spent, also take into account the small army of food 
handlers, commissary employes, cooks, bakers, mess 
stewards, truckers, involved. Add to that the 
hundreds of shipyards, warehouses and supply depots 
scattered across the face of the nation. 


must, in millions of 


etc., 


’ 
Tests conducted by officials have demonstrat- 
ed that Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees 


weight each during their first two months in the forest 


register gains of from seven to twelve pounds in 


and park camps 

More than $67,000,000 is spent annually to feed the 
“forest army.” At one time, the cost of food for the 
CCC averaged about $6,000,000 per month. 


With food purchases playing such a large 
YR in the framework of Government, it has 
behooved Uncle Sam to make sure he is getting 

dollar value of goods received. 

Interesting side light is the tasting activities of the 
Government. Although it buys only a fraction of the 
tea coming into this country it maintains an official 
board of tea tasters—and—the taste must tell. 

8. Indian Service, Works Progress Admini 


aservation Corps, U 

















ROTOGRAVURE 
is doing a good 
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re 999 USES for OXOL i! 


Contains no 
LIME or ACIDS 
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TRADE MARK et ; 
of any advertising campaign 


lies in its consumer appeal . . . 





the rest in its dealer appeal. For 
no campaign can move merchandise unless it arouses a buying urge 
among dealers, as well as consumers. As the following statement made 
by Oxol's advertising agency points out, rotogravure possesses influence 
on dealers to an unusual degree. "There is no doubt that rotogravure 
has acceptance in the trade. The portfolio in which we outlined our 
1937 campaign to dealers was instrumental in facilitating distribu- 
tion in new markets and stirring up interest in old. 

"The Oxol rhyme contest was very successful. Considering the 
offer, the returns were quite satisfactory and indicate a high per- 
centage of readership of rotogravure advertising." Thus, if it is part 
of your selling problem to get action from dealers as well as buyers, 


you need rotogravure. Talk to your advertising manager about it. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK «+ 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing + ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers + KIMPAK packing material SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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